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ABSTBACT \ 

-This f>aper £ocus«9S on the activities o£ colleges and 

universities proiAiding options for the assessaent of prior learning 
for adult students* The^paper emphasises prograas vith associate and 
baccalaureate degree* granting institutions in the united States and 
Canada. It is aified at faculty mentberst practitioners, 
adiinistrators, and pOlicy^nakers^ as veil as agency' or lec^lslative 
personnel interested in this groving aspect of postsecondary 

education* An attempt is made to provide sufficient detail to^nsver 
guestioiis tost often asked by these .audiences concerning the adoption 
of a policy cn credit; for prior learning and to suggest appropriate 
resources for further^study* The practice of avarding credit for 
prior learning is tracked in the first section* In the second; various 
approaches to assessing prior learning are surveyed; incluUed in this 

section is information "about credit by examination, credit _ 

r«£0:mmenda^'Ons-fot^n:pnc9llegiate coursest individualized assessment 
(study orientation, portfolio preparation! measurement and evaluation 
of learning outcomes^ transcription or recording of credit awarded, 

^an^d^therih^nTStitiiftiona^^ evaiuaVors and faculty 

development, special interest areas, aTid costs and ,fees# The third 
section discusses quality assurance and program evaluation* The last 
section examines future d^^ections and implications^ Information 
aboi^t credit-for-prior- learning publications is included in the 
appendixes* (CT) ^ 
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FOREWORD 




The Ediicational Resour c^ft Tnff\rma*-^rtTi ran^o^ xauU^) CAirt^t^r^ 

and Vocational Education (ERIC//.CVE) is one of sixteen clearing* 
houses in a nationwide information system that is funded by the 
National Institute of Education. One of the, functions of^.th'e 
Clearinghouse .is to interpret the literatuxe' that is entered in 
the ERIC data base* ^This paper should be of particular interest 
to educational decision-makers and prdc^^tioners :who axe' ' 
considering how they might deal with credit awarded for experien*- 
tial learning * 
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Clearinghouse, on JVdult , Career, and Vocational Education , 
c^oqi;r^^li5j;^i^-JtKe--p.uhlxca.tionJLs. .development — 
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ABSTRACT 



This paper focuses on the activities of colleges alnd universities 
^providing opt i6hs'^For~the ^assessment of prior learning for ^'dult 

TS^ ud e nts * — gh e- pa yer em p hr abizca pr og ^trdros ' vit^hi r n aabucXatg ~ ^ np 

bac^calaureate degree -gran ting institutions in the United Stages 
and Canada* It l^^^imed at faculty members, practitioners, \ ' 
administrators, &nd policy-makers, as wall ^s agency or legisl^ative 
pers4i)nne,l interested in this growing aspect of post secondary ^ * 
education * An attempt is made to provide sufficient detail to 
answer questions mbst of te^ asked by these audiences concern in 
the' adoption of a policy on credit for prior learning and to 
suggest appropriate resources for further study * The practice 
awarding credit for prior learning *i6 traced in the first secti 
In the second , yarious approaches- to assessing prior learning 
are. surveyed; ^ included in this section is information about, 
credit by examination , credit recommendations for m>ncolle^g:iate 
courses, individualized assessment (s1;udy orientation, portfolios « 
preparation, measurement and evaluation, of learning outcomes^,^.^f<;^?v, 
transcription or re cor din of credit awarded , and other ^/f^^'^ ^ 
institutional policies) , eya-luators and faculty dev^loplpiei^ft '^v^ 
special ^nterestf areas, and c^osts and fees* The third eec^dt^n 
discusses quality <assurance attd program evaluation* The l^t « 
-s e ctt"on'^ex^nri,*n^ers'^f u t uire"^dl^re ~a"nd*^ im£ll <ra:tri*^rrr^' ^rnCiTf cTf m^^t i on; 

about credit- for-pr ior- learning publications is included in the ~ 
appendixes* (CT) . \ 
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The focus of. this paper is on .the activities'of colleges and — 
universities in providing options fo'r the assessment of prior 
learning for adult students. Prior learning, sometimes referred 
to as ntfnsponsored experiential learning, may include skills and 
competencies acquired through work volunteer^. services , training ■ 
programs, or other learning activities. oThese experiences have 
been recognized as worthy of college credit by a number of 
institutions of higher education. The major emphasis in the 
paper will be on programs within associate and baccalaureate 
degree granting institutions in the United States and. Can^^a.. , 

Terminblogy in this area has at times , been confusing. The ■ 
•term "experiential learning" typically is used to refer to j 
learning as it occurs outside the classroom,, although it is 
recognized that classrooms also provide experiential 'settings. 
As Willingham '(1977, p. 1) rtoted , those primarily concerned with 
experiential learning emphasize "assessment of learning in 

"Vi tra"dt:igtr8 " in whl-c h ■ t h e -pri-ord-ty—is- upoi>- ob»« r-v ing-, — 

interacting, performing, making things happen, feeling the ^ . 
effects of these activities, noting 'responses of others,, etc. 
"Sponsored" exjeriential learning generally denotes learning 
.'activities, such as cooperative education, field studies , prac-tlca, 
ojr* internships, sponsored by- the college or university And ^ 
frequently occurring off -campus. "Nonsponsored-" experiential 
learning may include a wide range of possible learning 
activities not sponsored by a college or university and typically 
occurring prior to the student* s matriculation. Because. of the 
lattfer characteristic of the activity, the term "prior" 
experiential learning is employed frequently. 

The Task Force on Educational Credit and Credentials of the 
American Council on Education also has used the^ term 
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"extra institutional learning** to ^define learning that is attained 
outside the sponsorship of legally authorized and accredited post* 
secondary institutions (^lillor anl . Mills, 1978, p* xvii) * 

' ^ ^ [ 

~Wh'ei^'~reVriiliiV?r^~S acqui"red~l:hroirgh partXcipat ion in structured 
(and often classroom^based) training programs, the siijgiiificance 
of the,^ ternj "experiential** is questionable** Thus, some 
institutions simply use a designation of **prior learning,** which 
may then. include both experiential and classroom^based learning 
_ .^/mo*de5_4^ ' Ttii0- description is convenient since the learjiing 

o utcomes of each are often evaluated within the^ same process* 

Tfte term prior learajnq will be employed here as a convenient , 
general description, but the alternate > phrases of p^rior 
experiential learning and nonsponsored experiential learning , will 
appear* in discussions of the literature*/ 

Host colleges and ^universities appear to indicate that they will 
only consider the awarding of credit for the learning outcomes - 
^ .or competencies gained through various learning experiences*^ The 

terms "credit for life" or "credit for experience" are mis leading 
and should not be employed * ^ - * ^ 

The publi-cations for this review were identified in several ways* 
Computer searches t using such descriptors as prior learning , 
college credits , special degrees , nontradi tional. , evaluation, 
and military training , produced a number of pertinent citations *, 
Additional relevant publication's were identified through annotated 
bibliographies (.e*g*, Stutz and Knapp, 1977, 1978 and Gonzalez 
/and Mur]phy, 1979) as well as through the examination of selected 

periodicals since 19 78 (e^*_q_^ _Al,tg.rjaa±jLy,€L,3i^ghei:^ — The — 

Journal of- Wontraditional Studies , Change / Journal of Higher 
Education , Xif elong Learning , and the Worth' Central Association 
Quarterly * } . *The publications of the Council for 'the Adva*ic'emeht 
, of Experiential Learning (CAEL) were particularly vStluable * 

(See A'ppendixes* } Most of the pertinent publications have 1^ 
appeared since 1970; however, an emphasis was on those appearing^ 
\ ' since 1975* The references represent a selection of materials * 
\^ related to the topics discussed and are not intended to prpvide 
\ " a complete bibliography on the topic* 

''The audiences for this paper include faculty members, 
practitioners , administrators , policy*^makers , as well as agency 
or^ legislative personnel interested in this growing aspect of 
postsecondary education* An attempt is made to provide sufficient 
de tai 1 to answer questions most often asked by these audiences 
'concerning the adoption of a policy on credit for prior learning . 
and to, suggest appropriate resources, for further study* 



BACKGROUND 



Although often regarded as a development of the 1970s, the formal ^ 
practice of awarding credit for prior learning can be traced 
'to 1953, when the School of General Studies of Brooklyn College 
provided this option in an adult bacctflaureate program* These 
exper^iehces have been described by Stern (1960) and . 
Jacobson tl^TO)* In providing a more general' historical^ 
perspective, Houle (1976) traced the sighificAnce of experiential - 
learning in systems for advanced learning (beginning with tKe 
guildrf and chivalric systems of the Middle Ages) , described 
the inclusion of practical work for American college students ' ^ 
^i'n the late 18003, ^nd noted' th6 developijent of a •'modern* 
system^that includes both theorVtical and experiential learning** 
(p* 30)\ . ' ' ' ^ * ■ . * ; 

In more recent devielopmentrs., ^iije recommendations of the ^ 
Carnegie Commission* on Higher Education (1971), the Commission on 
N^n-Tra^ i*-^" " ^^ fl^- tldy U^^^^ - a^d the growing i nte rest in adtflt 
degree programs* led to ^he organization of The Council for the 
Advancement of Experiential Learning (CA£L) -in 1^74.^ Initially 
called the Cooperative Assessment of Expei^iential Le'arning, 
CAEL was a research project of the Educational Testing Service 
and ten par'ticipatipg colleges and universitieu* In- 1976, 
CAEL became the Council for the Advancenent of Experiential 
Learning," an association of ii^stitutions of postsecondary ^ 
education* By 1980, CAEL reported over 300 institutional 
member^ and several hundred iAdivldual members* (Many of th^e^ , 
CAEL research, training, aUd publication , activities are flted 
In the paper*)' The association his played a significant role 
in advancing the recogriit^ion of learniag wherever *it. Qccurs ^ 
and in improving practices ^ in assessing learning* its growth 
indicates the" expe^hding interest in asses^sment during the 
last decade, with" an increasing njiimb^r of colleges and - 
universities adopting policies which permit the awarding of 
credit, based on prior learning* 



'The reason f or^ this grow^th '<is closely related^ to other 
developments in highetc education an*d, p.artdcu lately , to interests 
in nontra^itionaL education* The Commission on Non-Tr?a^ion^al 
Study (i973, p* xV) indicated that non-^traditiona.l education 
,enc<iurages *diversi,ty t>f individual ^opportunity ratbe'3? than ^ 
uniform prescription an^d deemphasizes time , ^ace , and even 
goufse requirem ents in f av oy; , competence and, vheye applicable 
p^rf ormanc£^ T^iy.ett (197 5) related the Commission/ s view^ to^ 
Glaser *s definitions of selective and Adaptive/ educational 
modes ^ The selective mode .provides for little variation iri 
learning options^ while the adaptive mod^ accommodates a rang^ 
of le^a'rning methods and individual approaches* Individualized ' 
degree programs , the ^ use of l&arning con t rati t,s , the encouiragement 
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prior lai^^ning all con^tribute t'o ^a more highly individualized 
and adaptive learning environmen*t * ' 



'The increadiiL^ interest in lifelong learning and the expanding 
enrollment of adults in * colleges and universities also lead to^ 
enhanced' re(;ognition of prior^ learning* As Avakian (1979., p*.3) 
noted , tl\e A lock*step" process of education is inadequate for 
the^^'returning veVeran, for the woman who plans to continue 
her edp'bation after an^^^terrupHion for motherhood, ozr^for the 
indiividual ^ho, ^ving started a small business, wan'ts to^study 
for' a coll<ege degree on a part-time basLis*" Such -students 
frequently y±il have "^acquired .'competence through off-camp.us 
learning and may be understandably reluctant to en roll./ in and 
devot'4 time and money to courses which ^are^ repetitious stl0. lack 
stimulation * It was not suggested that all adu It students 
Woyld receive credit or advanced standing but that 'they are 
justified in requesting the opportunity to demonstrate their 
knowledge* ■ 



An addi1:ional f actlWF influencing the acceptance of credit for 

rior learning has been recognition of the facts that colleges 
and universities are not the only aour^ces of hi'gher learning 
and that an increasing number of non collegiate organizations 
sponsor work which may be direot'^ly analogous to that offered 
within academic institutions* * With this devjelopment , 'simple 
justice ^ggests that individuals who have completed such. work 
might receive recognition for their learning, if they subsequently 
elect to complete a -co liege degr«e* * - ^ ■ * 



Agreeing with the importance of these' factors , over 60 percent of 
the institutions surveyed by Davis "and Knapp (1978) rateS the 
following as "a primary rationale** /for granting academic 
recognition for nonsponsored experiential learning: ^ 

«o ' Coll'ege level learning should be recognized 

regardless of where it takes place* * ' ^ 
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o Adults should not* be required to take coarses * ' ^ 
meant.,' to bring about learning they hav-'e already 
^ acquired* * ;^ 

o Hontr^'aditlonal educational 'options and programs » 
serve the dlverse*^needs of students* . * 

Gr^en and Salllvan (1975,, p* 261) stat'ed th^s rationale very . 

tfe-t^r^vlren— th^yT-ilrew— the~f-a^l4owlngl.conc^ 

wrorking people with lateral entr^ into a collegiate program 
on the .basis of document^ed noncollegiat e learning is an ^ , 

eminently sensible idea, for requirement;^ that result in 
duplication of learning a^e unwise us^s of both human and 
edu Celt lon_al_re sources * " * ^ 

ine Tasic Forca -xm^E duu^tlon ^rir'e^r^^t—etft^O^s^^d^ ti fi ^s of t lLe_^__ 

American. Council on Education (Miller and Mills ^ 1978) 
identified additional Issues concerned with the use and relevance 
of educatlorial credentials in the work' ^Stting} the. need to 
make ^he present system more comprehensive r and the desire of' 
students to' *'have their 'learning, wherever and however attained, 
incorporated intro the credit and credentialing system in 
order to 1:ake advantage of subsequent educational opportunities 
without duBli^at±ng^ educational experiences and wasting 
personal resources**, (p* 5) * The task force concluded that' 
^"PcTstse^comdary-^ education * s basic system for awarding 
educational cr^fedit and credentials— shoald^^be retained^ but it 
should be modified to serve more adequately present-day 
educational and ^social needs** (p* -3) * The fifteen 
recommendations ^include statements that post secondary education 
institutions ''should implement policies and procedures for ' 
awarding credit for e<5ucationa,l accomplishment attained in 
-extrainstitutional settings J' (p* 234) and "should gi.ve 

high pri ority to developing improved, technically sound 
approaches f ox^ ev^Tua£Tng^e3i^^ — — 

(p^^233)* . 

A final factor which cantiot be Ignored is that of declining 
enrollments and accompanying^ pres^sures to seek a "new clientele- 
This ' economic . Impetus emphasizes .the need^ for educational 
institutions which are responsive to those being seafved and is<-^' 
not necessarily a - negative consideration* Care fully developed. 
Implemented , and evaluated , programs for the assessment of ^ 
prior learning can attract new students ^ aiid, along with other 
adaptations for these students , can be conducted without , ^ \ 
sacrificing the integrity of the educational environmejit * In 
factf the. environWent'^aud the educational process may be 
significantly improved * Subsequent sections of this paper will 
focus on the processes, programs, and quality concerns which 
can make*this possible* 
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APPROACHES TO ASSESSING |HIIOR LEARNING 



As noted , prior learning may include skil Is , knowledge , and 
compete^y in any college-^leve 1 curricula areas and may have 
been acquired in a variety of settings^ For these reasons , 
-a -number "of . complementary assessment approaches may be uaeful* 
The major typ^s are credit., by examination , 'credit according 
to recommendations for noncollegiate courses , and individualized 
assessment, chiefly with portfolios* Kadloff <197>S) and 
Valentine (1977) have d .scribed these approaches and their^ 
implications for higher education^ v 

CBEDIT BY EXAMIKATIOK ^ ' ' 

Since -the mxd-19608, the College-Level Examination Program (CLKP) 
of the College , Entratnce Examination Board (C£EB) has been used 
widely evaluate knowledge in general, as well as specific 
subject areas* The CLEP General Cfxaminatipns in English 
cbQposition , humanities , mathematics , natural and social 
sciences, and history are designed to measure college-^level . 
achievement in each of these five li:beral arts areas* Subject 
examinations in forty-seven areas are designed to measure 
achievement in specific college courses. In 1979, over 900 
test centers, of fered the exeuninations on s^monthLy basis, and 
over isOO institutions granted credit on the basis of CLEP 
Examinations (College Board, 1979) * The norms for these 
examinations are established by administering the examinations 
to a large number of students complet ing ' the appropriate 
courseX-s-)_or^,_in.jthe_^as^. of the general examinations, their 
sophomore ' year in college* 
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More recently^ examinations developed by|the University of the 
State of Hew York for its Regents ^ Ex t€;irnal Degree Program have 
been , of fared t>y. the American College Testing (ACT) Program "as . 
the ACT PrcvflCiency' Examination Program .(PEP) * PEP examinations 
in f orty^-seven subject areas include^ eighteen in business and 
twelve in nursing * The examinations are * given " f ouiT^ liines each 
year at test administration centers throughout the*" country and at 
DANTES ( Def en$e Activity for Nontradit ional Education Suppor.t} 
test centers'" throughout the world* An expanding number of 



institutions now award credit on the ^a$is of PEP ^ejcaminationsn 
The ndrms for these e; 
administering -the exa: 
appropriate course (s) 



The ndrms for these examinations also are established by 
administering -the ex amin at ions—to- s^depts -coinpletihg the 
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In addition to the national standardized .examinati%ns # a number 

of in3titut iptis employ local f acult^de|;igned proficiency 

ex^mi-natione -th-^eva-luatirnv stude^HT' s priorr.leazning in specific 
academic areas. Even in~ the absence of formal policies regarding 
the assessment of prior learning, man^f institutions permit a 
student tb. ''test out*' o f a course through satisfactory 
per f ormance^>n an ejcamination * ( ^ 

While many institu^tions .permit students receive * credit by 
passing ' particular examinations , a few also allow completion of 
virtually the entire decree through satisfactory examination 
performance* These^ include the New York State Regents External 
Degree Program, Thomas A* Edison College in New Jersey, -and the 
Board for State Academic Awards in Connecticut* Institutions 
are encouraged , by both the Co liege Board and the ACT , to 
establish local policies regarding the award of credit based on 
examinations, the establishment of minimal passing scores, and 
the consistency of credit awards ^with institutional norms * 

CREDIlf RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NONCOLLEGI ATE COURSES 

It has been recognized for many years that military training 
programs are analogous in many respects to traditional college 
courses * A guide providing post secondary educational credit , 
recommendations for military training was published by the 
American Council on Education (1973, a,b,c)* Course exhibits 
'^in the guide for military classroom courses include the title, 
course number , location , length, objectives , description of 
the .instruction and .subject areas covered , and credit 
recommendations* Most courses, are fulltime and are taught in 
service^ school? with a prescribed course of instruction and 
gtfali f ied instructors « Credit recommendatiohs ar^ provided in - 
four categories: vocational certificate, lower*division 
baccalaureate/associate degree, upper-division baccalaureate 
degree.,_and_. gxad.ucite deglree, Courses are evaluated by teams 



of at ieast three subject matter specialists nominated by 
educational institutions , professional societies , and educational 
and regional accrediting associati^ons* The evaluators observe 
Jt;he classroom and f a^cilities , interview instructors and 
ad^r!n^a.t;xators , and examine course materials* The credit 
recommendaliion is^ developed through the application of evaluative 
criteria and~^the use of professional "^judgment and expertise * 

In a more recent extension of this concept , credit recommendations 

Xox^courses offered by other noncollegiate organizatijiAS .. _ . 

(businesses , labor unions , professional organizations , cu Itural 
organ iz^tions , and government) have been prepared by the 
American Council on Education (1978 d) / and jointly by the 
American Council on Educatlon^ and "the University of the 'State 
of Hew York i'n the ''project on Noncollegdate Sponsored ^ 
Instruction (1976) * Using the same evaluation processes and 
credit categories , a variety of regularly scheduled 
nomcbllegiate courses have .3>een. evaluated * Institutions may 
use. both sets of guides as standard's for cred it awards or may 
refer to the course descpriptiona and credit recommendations 
for Information while making an individual decision regarding 
credit f ^r a specif ied course * In either case , the request: for 
credit, and the ensui^n^ Institutional evaluation, is greatly 
simplified f or^^jt^t^stuctent who has completed^ one or more of tho 
listed cou^r^^s * 



INDIVIDUALIZED ASSESSMENT 

Despite the apparent utll^.^y and relatively high degree of 
acceptance^ of the preceding two approaches ^ more hicfhly 
individualized assessment techniques are' required when the 
student ' s prior ^ learning cannot be readily' measured by . a 
standardized examination and was not acquired through an 
evaluated noncollegiate course* ^Alternative approaches frequently 
are reqttlred for the evaluate on of competencies acqul red through 
work, volunteer, and homemaking experiences; through self-directed 
Independent study; or through none red it - courses for which 
recommendations are not available * . A general process based on 
student -prepared portfolios has been developed at several 
institutions and includes the f o 11 owing steps Identified in 
several Cooperative Assessment of Bxperiential Learning 
(CAE^L) publications (Willlngham, 1977) : '9 

Identify Identify college^^level learning 

acquired through life experience * 

Articulate Explain how an4 - what parts* of that 

learning are related to the degree - 
objective* 
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Document 
Measure 

Evaluate 
Transcribe 



Verify or proVlde evidence of learning 

Determine the extent, and character of 
learning' acquired 

Oec£de whetlier the learning meets an 
acceptable standard and determine its 
credit equivalence 

Record the credit or recognition of the 

-learntnrgr " - — ^ 



To these basic steps may be added at pifeliminary stage of 
facilitating reentry iAco the educational setting through 
portfolio assessment and anxintermediate stage of expressing 
prior learning outcomejS (Kna^, 1977)* 

The frequently used portfolio approach will ^>e described in 
detail* However, it fhould^be noted that an alternative 
assessment^ process, a project-syllabus method "In which the 
student writes a formal paper on a t.opical subject, also has 
been advocated (Luptou, "1979) * h typical institutional 
process, incorporating each of the steps In the portfolio 
approach follows : . | 

,1, The potentia^ student becomes aware of " the program 
and\ after initial inquiry, receives informational 
materials * " 

2* The applicant makes further conta^ct with the program 
staff, frequently .attending an introductory 
presentation or being interviewed by a staff member* 
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After deciding to pre£»are a request for assessment, 
the- student receives more detailed guidelines and ^ 
often participates in a class or seminar program 
designed to facilitate his/her portfolio preparatioti* 
Individual cpui\seling also may be offered^ 

The student prepares a basic portfolio {described 

in a later\section) and submits it to the institution , 

often with dn^i^cate copies for multiple assessors* 

Evaluators ?ire ,se lected , normally by^ the program 
director,^ dean, or department chairperson and are 
provided with the portfolio* . 

Discussions between the evaluator and the student 
generally are conducted^and may load to requests for 
further information and the use of added assessment' 
techniques for the^: measurement ^nd evaluation of the' 
claimed competency* , - 
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7* Tfie ovaluatcr makes a recommendation of 

credit , normally to . the program director or 
^' ' dean , who may approve , reject , and/or further 
review the portfolio * 

J 

8 * "After the credit recommendation receives all the 

appropriate aPpro^a-ls , the information is forwarded 
to the registrar for transcription* 

Hume-r-ous- variations— exdst . since the process is designed to 
operate^ithin the framework of varded institutional settings* 
Appeal processes may be incorporated and evaluation .teams may 
serve in lieu of , or in addition to , individual expert judges * 
In' the following five sections, the major elements of this 
pr.ocess will be discussed in more detail* 

St^i^^t^-arJLerLtation ; Facilitating Reentry and Portfolio 
Assessment 

Ma^ny of t^he adults who seek assessment of prior learning are 
rettirning to formal education after a gap of five, ten, twenty, 
or more years; a number~are entering college for t:he first 
time* They will ihicially seek information about the 
"institution , its de^^ree programs , and the polipies and procedures 
for assessment of prior learning * 

They should ^e provided with clearly written and complete 
inf btp^ation * A number may seek assistance in career and 
J educational planning * Despite their ■ obvious competence . in 
' noncollegiate activities , many will feel considerable' 
unde^tainty regarding the assessment of prior learning 
outcomes* Individual interviews and group' orientation sessions 
'Can provide oppprtunit ies for' discussion^ and explanations to 
clarify the pfrocess and to indicate the supportive services . 
available* 

Several -possible institutional arrangements designed to aid 
the student in the assessment process have been described "by 
Knapp^ (1977)* These include: ^ 

a * Counseling * A counselor works with the stufdent through 
each stage of the' assessment process but is not 
responsible for recommending credit* ^ The 
counse-lor of tep perf orm$ admi^iistrative functions 
for- the program* He or she should be skilled in 
working with adults and knowledgeable about the - 
institution ' s programs and policies . 

*■ 

b. Mentoring * A pors'^on representing the student ' s academic 
area of interest provides guidance in planning 
and developing a portfolio which relates the 
student's past learning to hisor her other educational 

• - 10 ■ 



goals* The jaentor^ who may be a faculty member, 
a community professional, anotlier student or a . 
recent graduate, generally will not be responsible 
for recommending credit * * One person , acting as ^ 
an advisor, may -.serve the function of both 
,couns,elor and mentor* / 

/ 

c*^ Port^^f olio development workshop^* Scheduled workshops 

on portfolio preparation can provide a group > 
setting in which sutdent s can exchange ideas * 
In"^some respects; it "itiay be more e f f ective than ' 
individualized counse ling or mentoring * Meeting 
one , or more frequently , several times and led 
by"^ faculty member , counselor, or program - _ 
\ administrator , the workshops are designed to assist 

students in identifying , expressing , articulating , 
and documenting prior learning outcomes in the 
form of a .portfolio* 

d* Self-instructional materials* To be used independently 
or in conjunction with other services, self^ 
instructional materials on port folio pret)aration 
.are highly useful* They may include^ slide-^tape 
presentations; videotapes , audiotapes , or 
student workbooks * A comprehe naive stu-dent 
guide was published by GAEL' {Forrest , 1977) * . 
Institutional guides have been prepared by Reidel 
(1978) at* Coastline Community College, by * 
Stephens^ College {1977), by Heermann' (1,977) 
'at Sihclaix: Community College, by Miller {1977) 
for Vermont state colleges, and by numerous 
others Tor local use* Some, ot the ay_4.LtaJb_te guides 
are on displ9y at most assemblies of the Council 
for the Advancement of Experiential Learning 
(CAEL) * It also may be helpful to provide ' * 
students with the opportunity to review examples 
of portfolios, with appropriate permission of 
^ the authors! 

» * * 

.Portfolio Preparation : Identifying , Articulating , and .Documenting 
teaming Outcomes ^ . ^ ' . ' 

» ' * " , ' 

In preparing a portfolio a? part of a re<juest for credit based on 

prior learning, the student is 'expected to reflect on and 

analyze his or her relevant learning experiences* The lear^iing 

outcomes are to be^ presented 'an,d verified, in part/ through .the 

medium of a well*written , well*brganized , and tlic^rough' 

document' A typical portfolip will include the fdllowing 

sections :/ 
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- -o' . Tlijie l^ne^ chronological- 
record f or chronology 

o Autobiographical statement 

o Statement of goals'" 

o Learning dedcrlptlon€L._£_ar each subject.. ^ ■ 
a^rea ' 

i " ■ ^ Narrative 

Competency statements - ■ ^ 

' Credit request * 

Documentation 

The initial time line or "chronoloqlcal record ,wlll lilclnde only 
brief notations and dates and will. serve primarily to provide 
a. rapid overview and to assist the student In identifying prior 
learning^ experiences* Experiences to be listed may Include . work 
experience , education^ noncredlt courses and seminar^ ^ volunteer 
activities , travel^ homemaklng activities , licenses , awards , 
professional organizations^ recreational activities and hobbies/ 
Indepandent reading , publications # reports , and military 
experience* * ' 

An_ Autobiography , where required , will provide additipn-al' 
information about: the student^ s activities , but it need not 
provide extehslve detail about the learr^ing experiences it a 
later thematic narrative is to be included* While some 
institutions have deleted this., requirement , others request it , 
finding th at i t gives a helpful 'view of the student's background 
and interests* Stlil others place particular' emphasis . on 
the -autobiography," reporting "thart: the- refrection ^and - 
self-assessment involved In its preparation provide valuable 
educational experiences* - o 

In a statement^ of goals, the student usually is asked to 
express his or her educational , lif e , anii career goals r^^^nd to 
relate the credit request tp the achievement of these goals * 
Both -tHe autobiography and tBT^^g^als statement^, (Which may be 
combined) provide an opp^ortunlty for the student to demonstrate 
the significance of prior learnlngltputcomes with a set' of 
overall objectives * These may include de<;ree requirements and 
institutional objectives as well aa Individualized goals* 

The heart of the^ portfolio usualj^y consists of the learning 
description 9 arranged by academl^ content area * In these 
sections f the student Is expected to state his or her learn Ingi^^::.. 
outcomes in 'terms appropriate to the institution , and to 
demonstrate their achievement through narrative description 
and/or documentation* The narrative will Include a rather 



detailed description of the learning experience ( s ) in this area, 
including in'tormation on activities , training , reading , 
supervisory responsibilities and advancement (if appr^opriate} , 
recognitions, and awards* References may be 'included td^ 
substantiate the information provided! A statement of learning 
outcomes then will- be ^provided, prepared as structured competencies 
,or in a' more general "form. Both Knapp (1977) and Forrest; (1977) 
prov ided qui delines __g n the preparation of competenc y 3j:_a-tejn_e.iUtS-*^ 
Depending on institutional policies> statements of learning . 
outcomes may be organized according to : courses offered by the 
student * s institution; courses offered at other regionally 
accredited institutions; less structured courses such as 
independent study '^r field experience; knowledge or competence 
in general subject areas; broad competency areas required or 
suggested by the college or as indicated by the student* and 
learning in. general categories* .-Specificity is desirable in , 
brde-r .to communicate effectively the nature of the .learning ' 
being evaluated and the type of credit awarded,* The award of 
credit in large ''blocks" (such as thirty^nine credits in social 
sciences) does not allow for sufficient precision in either 
evaluation or ifepqrting* - ^ ' 

This section, also may 'include a statement of the credit 
requested* Determination of the -approprTate credit value 
( if the institution expects the s tuden t to indicate a specif ic 
request) may be accomplished by * comparison with existing courses 
or with expectations of those who have completed courses or 
degrees, fey analogy -with blocks of degree programs, or by 
review^'bf the competencies exjpect^d for graduation* 

Documentation providing evidence o f the^ achievement of learning^ 
outcomes may include a variety of * articles , such as those 
, listed by Knapp (1977) and Forrest . (1977 ) : letters of 
'commeridation ; job' des crip t ions and evaluations i awards ^and 
honors; licenses and their performance standards; work 
samples /"-work or^'military records; newspaper and magazine 
clippings ; books , articles, and ^ poems ; and photographs , pl^l;,ures , 
and music/ proposals/ and reviews ' and programs from' performances. 

Many educators have encountered -studentsZwho are eager to 
j^fovide voluminous evidence, of their activities. It is 
usually emphasized that volume is not necessary or desirable 
and that items of documentation should selected carefully arid 
clearly as evidence* Hence, the student may be asked to 
include representative materials, listing others for possil^le. 
further review during the assessment process* Helpful 
suggestions on the selection of documentation also were provided 
by Knapp (1977) and Forrest (1977)* 



^Lette^Vhich may help to substantiate many types of learning 
^ outcomes \ are the most common form' of' documentation used* These 
may provide either verification of the activity or verification 
plus an evaluation of the individual's performance*.. The flatter 

is t he most- useful*'. These differ from jt ypi cal letters jof . 

^'ecfdmme n da t"i o n or commendation * Guide lin'&s on their so ' icitatio 
and preparation may help to clarify th^i^^ function (Knapp, 197'7) 

Overall organization of the -portfolio is significant; a general 
format is provided. by most institutions* Students are asked 
to number all pages, to provide a table^ of, conten1:s, aftd to. 
carefully relate documentation to appropriate sections of * 
the portfolio* Documentation may be included within ea<?h 
le^arnihg description portion or may b« gathered in an appendix* 
,o Davis and Knapp (1978) have ^indicated that students spend, on 
^ the average, fifty^sieven hours preparing a portfolio- It is " 
a challenging process and it can he a significant learning^ / 
exjperience* ' ^ . . ' , - " - 

Measurement and Bva^luation of Learning Outcomes 

JVlthoUgh considered as sep.arat:e steps "^in the' overall assessment ^ 
process, the measurement and evaluation stages may be nearly 
indistinguishab^le * ' In instances in which t^ey are separable,. 

* the student may be ' asked to. .inc lude evidence o,f the out come 8„ 
of measurement of his or her competencies in the form of a 
letter,^ completed form, Ibfficial certification, or score report 
(Forrest, 1977, p, .73) *< More frequently, both the measurement 
and evaluation' stages are completed after submission of the 

; pdrtfollo""and with an evaluator__or assessor selected by th€t' 
institution* ^ ^ "~ - ■ — _ ^ _ " _ 

The selection of evalp^ors has been discussed by whitaker 
(1976) , who defined, desirable qualifications for evaluators as 
subj,e.ct matter, expertise, psychometric expertise, familiarity 
with the data in a particiilar case, objectiyity, and motivation* 
He ^also pro\^ided tables matching assessor qualifica;tiohs with 
assessi)ij.ent functions- and potential assessors with'' assessor 
characteristics* Institutional choices fof^ evaluators may 
include the followjCng options, as listed by Knapp (1977): 

_ o IndividuJH faculty members in a relevant area * 

This is perhaps the most frequently used, arrangement , 
but it .can be the least reliable when only, one 
expert Is used* A student often will be evaluated 
' by one faculty- member for each academic area or ^ 
for each course'' equivalent* 

. o Departmental "faculty committee * This situation can ^ 
provide more- re-liable or accurate evalu,atipn^ when more 
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^r'^tn'ah one expert is involved / however , it retains 
^'\a disciplinary character* ^\ 

o Peifmanent faculty committee . representin't? various 

disciplines * This arrangement is useful particularly 
^' ' in interdisciplinary programs; competencies can he 

\ :^eva-lniated^lir-^^wi-d^varT,-e-ty^of^acad«mi — — — 

expert judgment may not be provided for any given 
area* 

o ■ Individual faculty member In a relevant area and 
' permare^t faculty committee re_presenting various « 
disciplines * This arrangement provides for both 
expert judgment aiid multiple evaluations* Although 
committee members may not hare expertise in given areas # 
tKe committee may act as a review group witlx the 
benefit of th,eir familiarity with, many assessments * ' " 

o" Outside experts or ■al.umni experts * These experts may 
±n elude local professionals with s1:rengths in 'areas . to 
be evaluated but with less kno^wledge about converting 
^ to academic credit* Alumni experts provide the 

advantage of familiarity with the program* * 

■ ft r 

o Peers'" (currently enrolled students) * They also can 
o-ffer familiarity with the program and its standards 
but may not be*^ as well-qualified as experts in th g drea* 

o" Assessment t-eam * The team may - inc lude faculty , outside 
experts, alumni, and peers who can provi^ie subject, area^ 
, expertise as well as program knowledge* The team can 
. ^ offer the advantages of several of the preceding opj^iops 

but may^ be expensive and difficult to arrange* The 
" " ' 'team als.o-^may_include the 'individual student as a 
^ - se If -^evaluator * . ^ — , . 

* ^f^^ ^ ' ^ - ■ ' " ' / 

Techni ques f or' measuremen^li '^ave^ been 4escj:ibed by Khajop and Sharon 
(XV7S) and summarized ^by Knapp (1977)* "A tabular synopsis of - ' 
techniques, including ^examples, advantages problems and other 
considerations '^Iso iias bee'n prepared by Aaen aad Early (1976) 
and^xeprinted in 'a publication by Yelon and Dul^y (1978)* The 
techniques described incliide^ interviews (structured, 
unstructured one-tj3-ohe , pane 1 , ''oral examination ) ; ' product 
assessments;, simulations (games , case studies , decision-making or 
in^baske^t ■ exercises , role playing), performance tests (work 
samples , performance observations) , written responses (eSsay 
examinations , .objective examinations , reports , journals) and 
self.-apsessments (ratings, job inventory checklists, ^ ' ■ 

occupational 'his.tories , self <^assessment Jtests) * ' ' . 
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Those performing the measurement are urge^ to consider^ the use 
of more than on^e technique and also are ^reminded t'hat one 
technique may be used . to measure several ' learning outcomes * 
As Knapp (1977) pointed out, the measurement tecjinique selected 

should i — '^t 1) — r".-r^ i t ■ t h^n a tuxe-o^^he^^learriing , bearing'^ in 

mind its individuality, (2) * * *b,e appropriate to the background 
and characteristics of the learner^ and (3) |*r^re,flect student' 
input and participat ipn in that stjaden^s should be allowed to , 
suggest^ methods by w^ich they would like their learning 
uDutcoctes measured" (p* 45) ; 1 

In a survey by Davis and Knapp (1978), 106 responding 
institutions reported that "programs have an^verage of five 
procedures available with one or all being used by the assessor, 
depending on '^the. student and the nature of the , learning||' 
(p* 30)* The ^methods used' most frequently included product 
assessment, portfolios, interviews , performance tests and r 
objective tests* A frequently^used combination for processes 
which require the student to meel: with one or more evaluators 
is that of the portfolio plus interviews* During the' interview 
(either structured or unslffuctured) # che ova lu at or is able to 
question the student in areas of claimed competence, to verify 
statements made in .the portfolio and, i^ necessary , to request 
additional information or evidence* This discussion also 
provides the stu^nt wi€h the opportunity to substantiate and* 
augment the portfolio presentation; it can lead to a stimulating 
interchange with an expert in the field * v . 

With any measurement technique^ assessors should a^^empt to avoid 
bias or any,o£ the following common types of error^^as listed 
by Willingham (1977),* the tendency to rate t6o liberally or 
too harshly ; the tendency to avoid the extreme's of the sc^ale 
and rate at the average j allowing an outstanding or inferior trait 
or aspect of performance to :inf luence the rating of other 
factors (halo effect) ; judging the ratee according to a personal 
stereotype' or stroQjgly held attitude; the tendency to prejilidge"" 
the ratee Jby ..an initial impression rather than ''on the basis of 
observed perf brma^cTe r the tendencjy^ to ra'te- a student mere 
favorably if the studen1:'*is similar to e^^ater in background * 
attitude , ^ or ethnic group; the tendency to rate a student^ 
lower than average if the prey4'Ous. ratee wa^ outstanding or to 
rate a student higher than ^average if the previous ratee, Was poor 
(tjontrast effect) (p* 23^24)* 

Transcription or Recprding of Credit 'Awarded 

As ,,in other steps in the assessment process , the transcription 
or recording of credits or competencies may take various forms * 
however, it should be consistent with, the institutional 
philos'ophy* Procedures may vary in terms of timing and format* 
When ah assessment is completed, the student i^ notified of 
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the results # and the credits awarded may be recorded at that 
time*. Alternatively^ thre institution may specify %hat the credit 
will be recorded just prior to ■ graduation or a£t^r satisfactorily 
completina a given number of courses at the institution/ In 
providing this stipulation^ the institution will be attempting 
to insure that , when the time-consuming assessment process is 

^carrl¥d'^u;t7^ the-prxia^xy-beae^ ' 

enro lied in degree^grant ing programs in the inst itut^ion * 

Although several types of format may be employed in recording 
the credit or competencies awarded^ any form chosen must provide 
an aj^jirate aiiid c:omp.lete— record of the learning and must be 
easily 'interpreted by a ..third party* For ^completeness^ some 
institutions have selected a narrative transcript which may 
include competency statements ' or narrative information about 
the learning experience , the assessment .techniques 4 and the 
identity and qualifications of the assessor* While desirable 
in terms of the information presented # the detailed narrative 
transcript may become quite lengthy and' difficult to interpret 
or to compare wiiih traditional transcripts! Many institutions ^ 
s imply record 'the equivalent course title or general subject 
area in a format closely analogous to, that used for "conventional ' - 
courses * There is disagreement as to whether the source of 
^the credit should be indicated* Those who feel that it should 
be specified as credit based on assessment of prior learning 
argue that this p.Tovides necessary information and is comparable 
to the identification of credit -for Internships^ comparative 
education^ or independent study* Others suggest » particularly 
when the student is evaluated in. terms of institutional course 
equivalents, that the credit'^should not be distinguished from that 
result ing' from a standard course * ;Cn such cases / the transcript 
also may^include a grade# although a larger number of" 
institutions report the credit without a grade . In a study of 
transcript ing practices in^ Michigan » it was reported that 93 
percent of the reporting institut4-ons {t^irty*-nine) did not ^ 
award l^etter grades (MACRAO^CABL Experiential Learning 
Committee, 1979) * ■ 

In connection with transcript ion # the transferability of 
credit for prior^ learning should be considered* A study of^ 
griCduate school acceptance of nonstandard^arssessment and 
Reporting practices by Knapp and Hajii-lfon :(.1978) indicated 
that graduate f-aculty members^ soiltetimes are confused by 
reference to credit for prior learning* They suggested^ thatr ^ 
it is the responsibility of undergraduate institutions to- 
cbmmunicate fully .with graduate schools* , Large numbers of 
credits' by examination or for prior learning in the student's 
ma j or field ^could cAuse problems/ however^ it also dould Jt^e an 
asset if the .field emphasizes prof e.ssiohal experience* ^ 
Narrative transcrip1:s were felt to be difficult to use, 
although explanations of .nontraditional programs are needed* 
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The^grade- point average was difficult *o interpret when large 
amounts of nongraded woi^k, were present* It was suggested that, 
procedures for the processing of transcripts with nonstandard 
notation need to be developed by the gradi^ate faculty and that 
both" u^dergYffaitJl"t^~and" g^rad"tiate"i1iis^t^i tut ions need" to"wor)c to " 

f acilitatef a smoother transit ion for students* 

- - ■ » f 

The 'transferability of experiential credit has been considered 
in detail in^^ volume edited by Martorana and Kuhns (1979) 
which inclttded transcript models, discussions of- problems 
related to articulation and transfer, and suggestions for^ 
leadership by faculty members , states / the federal government , 
and the accrediting agencies^ 

other Institutional Pol-icies 

In discussing the assessment process, several ajceas in whi'ch 
institutional poricies are^ necessary have been 'noted* Other 
areas'^in which institutional decisions are necessary, and in 
which polricies should'^e clearly stated,', include t 

o Limits on credit .allowed * Knapp ahd^ pavis (1978) 
reported that, in institutions responding to 
"their' survey , a student theoretically can obtain 
an average maximum of .twenty^six to forty credits 
through assessments Actual maxima vary wide-ly and 
may range from six to 110 credits (semester hours) , 
depending on the, institutional philosophy 'and other 
degree requirements* 

o Age limits * Some institutions have stipulated that 
only students above a minimum age (often twenty-four 
to twenty- f :^ve) may request credit based on assessment 
of prior learning* Others have found, however, th^t it 
is highly ..unusual for younger ^students to submit such . 
requests; they suggest that the limitation is 
unnecessary* 

o Degree areas in whioh credit: is applicable * An 
institution may limit credit asses smerit to 
el^ctives, to a stated portion of a major, or .to ' 
specific academic areas ^ The required ^residence 
credit^^ may include a stated nu^nber of credit^ in 
the student's major field* 

o Recency of learning * Two distinct questions arise in 
this area would the learning be accepted if it had 
been acquired and trans crip ted .at an accredited 
institution and can the learning be demonstrated 
at the time of, assessment ? While policy consistent 
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with that for .the acceptance of transfer/ credit is' 
desirable, there may be instances in which credit 
cannot be awarded because it is no^ longer possible ^to 
demonstrate the competence * 



o— Appeal " proces.S-es * A process for appeals should -be 

established prior .^o initiation of an assessment program ^ 
^ sinpe cases may ari^e in whi^h there are disagreements; 
due process procedures . consistent with institutional 
policies sh^ould be available* - ' * 

Some of the issues f5r which/policies are necessary also are 
discussed by Meinert and Finney (1975)* ■ " ** . 

: • . , 

EVAlOATORS AND FACUtTY DEVELOPMENT - ■ ^ ' 

t 

. • I ' ■ . ^' 

In' all processes for the assies sment of prior lie am in g, the « 

evaluator or assessor plays a crUtical role * . Individual - : ' ^ 

evaluators with appropriate subject area expertise are most . 

often selected and- provide for relatively efficient proqe'ases , 

despite the disadvantage of possible biases and ^'educed. 

validity due to the u^e of a s ingle judge * The se<< disadvantages 

may . be par^t rally offset - by the addition of an interdisciplinary 

and -experienced i^eview group, although this will entail 

further costs in money and time* v ' ' 

* r ' ' ' 

Recognizing --^Hat fiew' faculty members are trained and 
experienced in both ccntept^ areas and the"application of 

' evaluative\techniques -to the assessm&ht . of e?cperient ial 

^learning , a , number of insti^tut^aons and organizations have 
provided for the deveiojrfmenl^^ of new rs^kills through faculty. 
development opportunities^' These have included locally * * 
directed ^efforts aod on^campus programs as well as nationally 
planned and conducted programs * A program initiated by GAEL 
inOl9>75, with partial support f rom ,the - Li^lly Endowment/ 

provided for the ^'t^raining qf trainers" with twelve^two-person 
tea i^? bBin^ trained fdr one year and agreeing to conduct 
worl^shops for others during^ a second year* A '*ripple effect" 

'from t'his program enabled GAEL to provide a greater arrafy of 
regiofial and local - workshops * In more recent projects, faculty 
development workshops and training materials have been^ provided 
in connection with the'^GAEL Institutional Development 
Program (with support from the Kellogg Foundation) and a 
Fund for the Improvement of Fostsecondary' Education (FIFSE) ' 
funded project of GAEL has emphasized self ^directed facul^ty 
development in areas related tjo ^experiential learning and 
its assessment* . ' ^ \ ^ ^ 
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The opportunities 'provided through such^ programs have been 
substantial ^and ha^^^helped to offset f^ears thtit faculty positions 
will be threatenerd'Dy growth in experiential I'earning programs* 
Benefits also may extend to traditional 'instructional areas* 
Hew 'Or extended skills in the ^ecification of desired >leariling 
-'outcomes . and iti the use of individuali^jgd^ assessment technjjq ucjs ^ 
may--be— r ead irly^ tr airs^ eirxs"d~^nT3^Tre aa "to7dver^X improvemeift s^ in 
teaching* ^ - ■ . ' " ^ ' ^ 



SPECIAL INTEREST AREAS 



While^many of the publications in this field consider general 
pfocedure^^ programs, and poj^ulations , a number address, specific 
groups or areas ^£ concera*---^Some-haVe paid parti'qulat attention 
to ttr&_assessment of women's experiential learning* These 
have recognized,' that many of the competencies acquired by \ 
women through homemaking and^ vbltinjteer :ac'tivities may be^creditabl 
but that their equivalence- to college^levei learning .outcomes i,| 
may be less obvious than, for example, that ,of a ,work*related 
training' pr^^ram* ^^A Handbook prepared for women who are^ entering 
ox; 'returning to college provide s in formation on assessment 
processes and guides for the evalu'at^ion of l^^rning acquired 
through homemakihg and volunteer activities (Eks'l^roin et al^ , 
1977} * Another s^tudy presented prc^Timinary guidelines-^-for 
the assessment of women ' s. experiential learning dn^the are^t>^f, 
women ' s studies and included sample port folio materials " ''--^ 

describing the actual learning experiences of five women ^ 
(Sacfcmary and Hedrick, 1977/ , ' ^- , 

J - L ' ' ' " ■ - W .^i/ 

tHx» 'literature -^IsQ incltfdes - several^^rticles which discussed 
credit nr prior exp%rientail learning in spetcific curricular 
areas/ Student guides for d^ocumenting experiential learning have, 
been prepared- by Coastline Community College in office' occupation 
areas including administrative secretary , accounting , office 

^ f^r.actice , management and market ing sales and marketing ^ 
management , . personnel associate , and travel"" agency operation 
{Coast:line Community CollegeV 1979 a, b, c, d, e, f, The 
practices of health administration programs granting credit 
for prior-, learning ^have been, discussed by Kleppick (1979}. ^ 
Ah<^*issoclate degree program, for human service wprkersf w±1:h- 

' consideration of the 'Student * s prior experiential learning , was 
described by , Dune an et al_ {1^78}* Other iresearchers hkye 
considered credit based ^on noncoll^^late experience in 
yo\:ational teacher educafCion (Gu^cher and Mast, 1977}* The 
assessment of aeronautical educational experiences has been 
discussed by ^he Aviation Education Review Organization (1973} » 
Assessment in eight occupational fields (accounting, 
agribusiness, data processing, day care, electronic technology. 



management, police science, and secretarial science) was discussed 
by 3ergquist et al* (1974) and Sharon et al* (1974)* Sharon 
(1977) also prepared a* CABL handbook on the assessment of 
occupational competence. Providing examples of a wbrjc f^^ssessment 
jnodel for data processing, law enforcement , and ser^reta^ir^l 
science* ' 



COSTS AND FEES FOR THE ASS6SSH6HT OF PRIOR LEARHIH3 



^Althgugh^ the l iterature on costs ^nd fees for the asaes ^i^ent of 
prior learn in<j'~i^'Br^ot-^ex-t ens jjipeu-,^ ^ is a sub j ect^ of increasing 
concern* In early studies , Kelley , MacTaggart^; — an^^&pei 

"^^y^S-)— Mj^e^-ori bjB. d cost an alysis in a private institution* ' 
Kriay and ilultgren (1976) ?r5g7^>-^iw,^^^^,.^yA^f j Qf a ssessment 

in a public community college h 



Cohsidering direct and inaiT^Trt- 
costs, Kelley and others computed costs per assessment credit 
at be~tween 26 and 74 percent of those per conventional class 
'credits * The large variation was due to di f f erences in 
program size (with lower costs when more assessments were ^ 
performed) and in number of credits awarded .(with lower costs 
per credit as the volume of assessed~^c^e3Ut*j increased) * 'Using 
a s lightly di f ferent Approach , Kray and ^Hult gren determined 
fixed and variable costs to calc^ulat^ a cost. per credit by 
assessment of 25 percent of the cost per credit iii '^the — ^ . 
traditional (college program* They hote^ that the- ratio will, 
vary depending, oh the number of students assessed , t he-number 
of qredits sought, institutional procedures, and costs per 
credit in \the traditional program* However, both studies 
supported the genera lly held idea that the cost - of assessment 
should^ be less than that of teaching and assessment in a 
traditional classroom* They helped to reduce fears that the , 
highly Tndividualized nature of assessment processes would 
lead to c^sts higher. than those of traditional classroom 
instruction* ' * 



The analysis by Kray and Hultgren assumed payment to faculty 
evaluatars on the basis of the .number _ ^f hours spent (at 
$8*13 per clock hour)* Kelley and others based their analysis 
on negotiated overload payments * A number of institutions 
^have .adopted giol*icies. f or the payment of a flat fee to the 
assessor ^for each evalua'b^L^n completed on an overload basis 
(typically $20. ta $30) * OtiiVr^-consider this activity to 
*be part of a normal load*- Faculty^ payment cpuld be 
^determined on the basis of credits ^tequested rather thaa 
on^the number of credits awarded* 

A more general discussion of economic cons^'de rations in' '^ 
assessment was provided by Jamison and Wolf e^( 1976) , who . . 
provide background information on economic analysis , the 
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determination of. resources and costs ^ financing , prices ^ and 
budgeting;^ Their repor± also included technj^cal notes on 
totals average/ and marginal cost^ fixed and variable costs^ 
and capital co^ts* Throughout their study^ applications of 
the processes fox the assessment bf ekperiential learning 
were-described* \ 



More recently rese^rch^on assessment costs has been reported. by 
Woods <1978) f who surveyed a number of institutions to 
determine the average faculty and staff time involvement r plus 
other costs incurred* He fou^nd that an average of 11*32 hours 
per^ applicant was^ expended in institutions not-requiring a 
p<KM^f-^l'* o py^*^paral ;ion semin^^r and * 7 h ours per applicant in 
-institutions using sujcb__a_ seminar.- Advising -arrd^coun-se-liijtgr — - 
account for 3 * 73 .hours and 5 * 50 hoursV^re-spective^ly * 
Woods provia^dm~sTkmp^re-*orJtsheet — for. _cost_c aloulat'lons which 
included other direct and indirect costs as^well as personnel* 
He pointed out that fees or tuition received Nf or a seminar^ i^f 
held^ also must be taken in^o account* Considering personnel 
time alone , the seminar might be seriously questioned ; howtifver ^ 
other positive aspects a^pSo should be considered* 



K more comprehensive approach^ including cost analy'sls was ^ 
.taken by palola and coworkers <1977 a^ b) at Empire Statex^ 
College* Their work on program Effectiveness and Related Co^ts 
JtJP ERC ^) fbcused on an evaluation of educational effectiveness ^^d 
anaTlyzVJ-^fOB^^-^ata Jfeiith respect to effectiveness * ' \^ 

The Economic impact of credit by examination ^ars~^expl.ox:ed„_ _ 
by three educational economists in a publication edited by ; 
Valley (1978),, Kendls, Klees, and Wagner reviewed costs: 
and benefits^ identified major issues^ and suggested further 
research studies* v 

Institutions engaged in the start-up of programs for crediting . ^ 
prior learning may find the preceding publications useful for 
the analysis of : program costs * Program planners may also 
wish to consult MacTaggart ' s syllabus on cost effectiveness 
'<1979), a manual for self-directed learning for professionals 
who are establishing models or cost a^nalyzing their own 
programs* However^ it may be necess^ary to establish^ initial 
student fees based on an estimation of costs for a given 
assessment process* According i:o respondent in^ the ^Davis 
and Knapp survey (1978) ^ the most common fee arrangements 
are as follows i ' 



Flat' assessment fee * The average fee was ?121 , 
This appruech was used mostly by public and priva!:e 
four year colleges *. 
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Fee based on number of credits requested by the 
s tudent The average fee ^ was $12 per credit * This 
method was used by two year public institutions* 



Fee based on number o f credits awarded to student * 
The average fee was $79 per credit* This approach 
-wa s- o f t^eir ^dVd~bYTpr iv^sfre"^ ni^tri ti^^ — 



o Pee based on number of subject areas to be evaluated * 
The average total was $2d7*> This method was. reported 
by oii'ly 5 r4 percent of the respondents * 




Institutions may seek to establis^ fees which will allow a 
developed assessment program to b/e self -^supporting or they may 
elect to provide for financial s/upport* In either case, 
funding adequate to provide foi/ an academically sound program 
operation must be provided or r as Bo^en (1973) suggested, 
performance will inevitably be hurt* 



QUALITY ASSURANCE AND PROGRAM EVALUATION 



XQHCERNS AMD PEARS 



The practice of awarding credit oh the basis of assessment of 
prior learning has been widely^ but certainly hot universally^ ^ 
accepted* Those who object often express fears that 
Institutions will *'glve away*< credits that degrees will be 
^'watered down^** or thatf In a' struggle for survival/ colleges and 
universities will advertise programs of questionable quality 
solely as a marTcetlng and recruiting tobl* These fears ara 
probably healthy ones* ^They point to the need for quAllty control 
and the maintenance ^of sound academic standards * Sawhlll has 
stated that. *'the first step In -assuring quality In the field 
of lifelong learnlnig Is for each Institution to police what 
It^ Qf f ers to adults according to the same standards it. applles 

"to more traditional programs and to monitor Its promotion of 
adjiilt_£rograms by the crltej^ion of 'truth In packaging' 

nX?78/79^ 'liv^)7--Sawhl^Xl^ja^5_lndlcated "tTilart^wheJiJadul^ 
demonstrate that certain of thelr^expetntences «e>^cpffi£^cal 
to existing courses at an institution , the practice of , 
awarding credit Is. appropriate and respectable* When credits 
are simply dangled in a bid for student dollars ^ without a - 
firm academic basls^ the px^actlce Is disreputable** (p* 7)* 
With appropriate quality controls ^ credit for prior learning 
can be a strotfg aind rigorous element of an academic degree 

^ro^rrTOirr-fi^wtidui ng well-d ese *ved recbgnltlon for learning 
which takes place outside of ^tThe— eoHagfi^^nyironment ^ 



Critics also express the doncem that .faculty members will be 
displaced if stur^ents receive credit through evaluation Instead 
of through classroom participation* In response^ it should be 
pointed out that faculty members typically p.articlpate in tHe 
assessment process and^ thus^ continue to play a significants 



although ^slightly altered^ role. It also has been substantiated 
by evidence collected from students in at least on'e degree 
program (The'Board of.Governors Bachelor of Arts Degree 
Program^ 197a)- that a Jtignificant nunb^r of students entering 
programs which permit the award 'of credit based on Prior 
learning would not have completed a degree otherwise* Many 
x)f the ^students ^!.receiving credit would not have enrolled _.in^„__^ 
the classes^ but continue the ir studies in more advanced classes . 

Faculty members also nay react, defensively ^ fearing threats to^^ 
stafn'dards arrd "VaauesT- Howeverr-Valentine-- (1-977) 'suggested. i:hat._. _ 
the challenges implicit' in alternative means of granting credit 
"may stimulate the faculties of some colleges to examine 
critically the ^assumptions underlying their^uj^riculum^ their 
practices^ and their approach to sf&^dards^ (p:'^8)* If this 
occuts^ an^ initial concern will have been transmitted into a very 
positive .outcome*' 

Another point of view is that degrees and credits "must apply to 
structured academic learning experiences and^not. to the 
accumulfitiqii of information ^ regardless of how learned.** - 
(Sam^ 1979)* While Sam did not, question the competencies 
acqui red through* nonacademic '^experiences ^ he suggested that 
awarding acrardem±c^redit — £j;^r_9uch. lear ning ia ainnecessary. and 
undesirable and that it may lead to programs diminished quality. 
In response^ it may-aga,in be suggested that a sound program for 
assessment of prior ^ learning need not reduce degree quality 
and that it is an institutional responsibility to establish 
criteria and standards appropriate for a given program* 

Q^LITY ASSURANCE ' , ' ^ , , 

It has be eh^ noted above that quality assurance procedures are 
vital elements, of a^ program for the assessment pf prior 
learning* - At tlte same time^ educators have found it difficult 

- to^f.Q'j^af&late a conc ise definition of quality assurance* In 
a very ^nerai .sense,~Th^^irerm^^^ monitoring to . 

;^nsure that academic standards and institutional values are 
ma?ntalTi^d7"Tftor^*-^^ may define a set of proceduraL 
aspects of ^program managemenV^ " 

Kee^ton (1978) .has suggested that institutions can improve their 
own performance and can increase the confidence of others by making 
the .program rationale clear^ by clarifying the intended outcomes 
of programs and assessing the actual results^ by establishing 
and refining a system of quality assurance^ and by docume'ntiing 
"-amd-eoatrntin icatinq program outcomes* Quality assurance »ay^ 
refer both to internmrnrontrqls ancl to external manitoring 
and accreditation* ' , . 
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In, seeking to assure quality , program planners and practitioners 
are advised to design and implement the procedures and guidelines 
suggested by Willingham (1977)* The principles presented, 
drawn from earlier GAEL publications, provide a useful s^^ 
. guidelines for assessiuent, and Administration such activities 
Willingham stresaeil the need for institutions t:o clearly 
articulate the program rationale, to define institutional 
policies regajrding assessment, and to clearly state deg^e^ and 
._J5£5S[£*5_^?.f3H4E^®5i^^^^ s§j£jtlon on_^quality. assurance, he 

— recoPMnende'd^^th'^iTf'prbtessional standards be fostered, that 
there be systematic review of the assessment procedures and 
results of assessment, that there Jie_clear administrative \ 
^ responsibility for monitoring quality, and that periodic 
checks be made to insure adherence to institutional guidelines* 

A number of the significant elements in quality assurance were - 
discussed in other sections of this paper * Th^ese include the 

' selection Of well*qualif ied assessors, faculty development and 
training in assessment techniques , the provision of faculty and 
student guides, the definition of, standards and , criteria, 
the conduct cf studies on outcomes , and the reliability and 
validity!* of assessment procedures * Additionally , it is 
most important that the institution foster a sense of quality 

^ in all S^'spects of its activities,, that expected learning 
outcomes and degree requirements be clearly defined, and that 
students themselves be encouraged to seek and uphold quality 
in their own educational programs* 



STANDARDS AKD CRITERIA 



Valid and reliable processes for the assessment of prior 
leaJTning require the establishment ' of appropriate criteria or 
standards defining the types and levels of ^competence ^r 
learning which may be recognised with college credit* While 
this may seem to be obvious, and is se Idom disputed , 
"it'"al^o xs relatively seldom that crrte"ribn standards or 
behavioral objectives are explicity presented*. The terms 
"criterion standard** and ''performance standard" have been 
defined to refer to both the ^criteria for deciding what 
— type-of- learning^j?.ill^ be eligible for college credit and 'the 
level or degree of evidence of sVudent' learning that. will, be 
considered adequate for t)ie award of a^specific amount, of 
credit** (Fremer, 1976, p* 17)* The properties of good 
standards and the setting of., performance standards have been 
discussed both by Fremer <1976) and Reilly <1977); they also 
botli refer the reader to further technical resources* 

Stand ards it'ay be expressed generally in the, form of stated 
rr^ul rf'mf'Wr ^^fl i MT fi ^ -p^t ^ ^ ^^^nff ?r m av' be indicated more 



• . of competence scales, rating 

specifically through various fornls of _^^^P^^^^^^^^^ Examples 

scales, or the i^^^^^'^^^^ed by a number of institutions, 

roal"°of oee::" eaucati-on. ^ - 

■ £ course , subject to . 

specifications °^this sort are, o ^^^^^^^.^^ 

institutional h^fpful to both students an4 

programs. In addition, it ^ criteria for credit in 

e^aiuatprs .to specify ^^^-^hfe case bf an institution with 
specific academic areas. f ^^^^j^ushed performance 

competency-based PJ^^^J^t' provide the basis necessary for 
standards or co""?^*^"" „^^^red experiential learning. 
the assessment of "°"^P°^^!"st a^ ed previously, thfeir 

include ■state.ients °f "P^^^^^a competencies ^^^^i*'^^^' 
Analogous outcomes a^d ^^f^^^^^^i^ely , a prog.ram-mapping 
.be stated for programs, ^^^er 9 ^^y le^d to the 

■ ' nr="ir« er"."."-' -"^r.tur"' " 

~S traditi-5Har'^ra-^P-<>«--°*"^^"''^-*" ; : " ' 



ACCREDITATION 



The assessment ,of nontradltional education - with co^icerns for 
'ISo^ir^quBirity-assuz^ and accreditation - was studied 
extensively Xn a national project. of the .Council on Postsecondary 
Accreditation (CpPA) *.^-^fts reported by Andj^ws (1979), general 
.strengths , of. Jiontraditibnal education incl^hft^ .the support \ 
of concepts by educational admihistratori^^tlvS^quality of 
PX03TiLms offered^ „apd ex£;anded"educational services for the 
older ^ oFteh employad-s/tudent Problems included .institutional 
movement -intro'. new programs' without complete development, ^he 
^^entrepreneur wirth charlatan motives^ (p* 343)^ and the use of 
"traditio;ial degrees without adequate attention given to their' 
normal content* ^^t w4s noted that most institutions invoilved, in 
pontraditional education are accredited and that 'the_ regional 
accrediting i^ssociations have not had pxocctdural difficulties in 
accompliahing their accreditation* it was recommended that 
the normal process-oriented oiodel ,of evaluation be modified^ 
chang^ing -tjcu.^ process performance models which would accommodate 
both 'traditidnal and nontraditional-pro^r^a^s *' A number' of 
recommendations^ relating to both quality assurance and 
accreditation^ were directed toward postsecondary education in 
general ^ nontradi.tional education^ accrediting associations , \ 
and the Council on Postsecondary Education* For nontraditiotial 
education; it was recommended that educators work to **integrate 
the no'ntraditioanl movement into the mainstream of cc^nventional 
institutions and programs^'r that nqntraditionalists exercise 
caution in establishing external re lationships ^maintaining 
unquestionable institutional integrity ; and ^that adequate 
processes and support components be .develoj>ed and implemented . 
(p. 353-354)t , While, generally written for nontraditional 
programs^ the i^ecommend^aMons were clearly appropriate for programs 
for thA^^assessment of prior learning* ■ t - 

Thrash (1978) also emphasized that there should not be a^f^ 
dichotomy^between traditional and nontraditional pfogram€t>atnd. 
Separatee accreditation' proqefises for each* Rathe^:^ * i^^^t. 
(the accrediting commission) must develop a series of eval^^ative 
procedures that can be applied to all institutions to as'sess 
effectively the e.dujbatlonal quality of those ^ institutions ^ 
whatever the.learning options offered** .(p*;463) * Thrash also 
'has discitssed the responsiveness of . the, regional accrediting 
Taygiff"c l " aLiuiiB Lo -fc ha,^ss£ ssment -needs of n ontraditional programs , 

'describing^ the accreditation process rWrasn^~"197 9 - d ) a nch-t^ 

dc^velopment' of a sequential evaluation process for institutions 
With a number of off-campus, program's (Thrash^ 1979 b) * 



PRO<nUfflnOTJTCOMESTTiND^ESEATtCir~^-— ^ 

Since the early 1970s , the number, o f institutions o f fering 
credit for n on sponsored learning h^s increfased .rapidly* This 
option also- is under consideration- in many colleges and 
universitfles which currently- do not.^have such prpgrams* A 
1979 directory acknowledged td be incomplete , ident i f ied 267 
institutional programs ^or prior , learn ing . credit (Beecham^ 1979} . 
The institution^ listed represent forty- two States , o f fer ^ 
associate an4;^>^^ bachelor* s degrees^ and are members^ recognized 
candidates for^accreditation ^ ' or applicantjs for candidacy in 
one- o f the regional accrediting associations * recent study 
reported on practices and "policies, f oJr academic - recognition o f^ 
prior learning at 211 institution^; with 143 reporting the use 
of portfolio assessment (Knapp and Davi£ , 1978i * In contrast^ 
^n ' inventory o f external degree programs prepared by Valley' 
(1971 a#b} a* few years .^arXier reported on a tot^al of- twenty- 
one undergr^jduate programs and twenty*- five proposed £^ro grams 
(both undergraduate* and ^graduate)* 

fts programs incorporating the assessment of nonsponsor^d 
experiential learning have developed artd expanded ^ ..the need for . 
research on program opt comes has been clearly recognized* 
Several research and eyaluisiti'on projects have been undeJctaiken 
tq^ provide information on^ the students ^ their academic*^ prj>grams> 
and their progress, after graduation* '^e largest of these^ 
conducted by Sosdian (1978) and Sosdian and Sharp (1977^ 1978 
a,b} surveyed prograW directors and graduates of 244 external 
degree programs-' in 134 institutions** The^ sample inclu4ed 
more than 3 ^ 400 ..graduates^.o lj?rograms which had gradilated 
students- in 1975 or earlier*. Most of the programs surveyed 
included provisions for t:he assessment of pi^ior learning*- The 
findings indicated , that nearly all external degree graduates who 
sought admission to more advanced pro'grams were'^able to enroll, a 
that graduates experienced job-related^ iTenef its* these results we 
interpreted as positive signs and indicated^ that early efforts in 
design had led to the development, of successful programs which 
met their pl2mner's goals £n providing- educat^ional options for 
adult learners* Sosdian and Sh arp (1978 a) concluded that ' 
**it Seems clear that credentialiag benefits can accrue to 
Individual jexternal degree program graduates* On this basis 
these programs should be consider3d as legitimate educational . 
alternatives by prospective s^tu dents , their sponsors ^ and 
educators^ (p* 12'4) * 

~ft^^?irT*^H^Kii"^p^"'*1y ^^ e same time ^ in an evaluative study by the 
Board' of Govern ors , Bachelor aS'^l^f^^ Degree Program in 'Illinois 
(1978r^, data were analyzed for nearly 6^000 students .and over 



1 , 500 g^^^^^tes SimULa'r findings regarding student 
characteristics, goals,, and program out^comes were" reported* This 
study/also noted that the average -student vas thirty-six 

' ye ars old , that^most we re'* employed , three-quarters were 
married, quarter were bl^ck and almost half were women* They came 
from a wide vax^iety of .backgrounds and many had attended more 
than three other colleges (although some had no previous college 
experience) * Over three-quarters of the graduates ■ received 
credit for prior learnings earning an average of thirty-seven- 
semester hpurs* Credit ^for prior learning was awarded in all 

'major academic areas, with the largest number of awards in 
business an'd management , education , ^ heal^bh prof ess ions v, and 
social^* sciences* Approxiitfately 12' percent received creiiit by, 
proficiency examination and 22 percent for military 'service. 
Both graduates and t:heir employers were satisfied with their 
degrees} graduates indicated substantial, achievement of their 
career , educational , and j^ersonal ' go,als* Nearly half of ^^the . / 
graduates applied to graduate schoo-ls * Of .these , over 90 percent . 
had beei^ admitted at the -time of the study* ' * ; 

Additional studies on this program were conducted .during 1978-79, 
^ ,as part a project on the evaluation of nontradi-tional * ' ^ 

programs i In \ these studies , - information was gathered on 
faculty attitudes, persons who inquired but did not enroll, 
students who did not ^complete the degree, as well as on enrolled 
students and graduates* During 1979-80, similar studies were 
conducted at ^even additional institutions* The research 
efforts includefd' the testing of a sample of graduates, using 
the American College Testing (ACT) Program and The College _ ^ 
Outcome Measures Project (COMP) examinations, designed to 
"measure' and evaluate the knowledge and skills that undergrj^duate 
students' are expected to acquire as a result of general or^ 
liberal education programs *and that are important to effective 
functioning in adult society** {Forrest and Steel , 1978, p* 1) . 
A product of this study also has b^en a useful annotated 
bib liography ' on the evaluation of nont raditi onal prpgrams' 
(Gonaalea and Murphy^ l-979> * The project codirectors expect 
to provide a model which will j^e useful in future evaluation * 
projects (Murphy ^nd Pringle , 1979) * 

The characteristics of . students who received credit for prior- ^ 

learning also have, been reported by Spille and Hartley (1975) 

at the University of Wisconsin-Creen Bay, and by Lut2 (1978), ' 

who' described enrollees in Connecticut's extended degree program, 

the Bo^rd for State Academic Awards* The experiences of 

graduates of n on traditional 'pro'^grams have been discussed by 

Losty and Gardiner ( .1978) at Stephens College and by Beshiri 

(1978) , who compared graduates of traditional and nontradi tional 

programs at Florida International University* Palola and 

Bradley (1973) and Lehmann (X974) reported on studies of early 
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graduates of Empirb. State College* A stqdy on fac 



illty 



attitudes 



toward a hohtraditioAa^' P^o9^^d<^ vas reported by Nolan, 
Anderson, ;arid Mowrer Y^r977) * 

The need for research on the reliability and validity of th€ 
.'^assessment process has b^en noted previous ly * It was the^ 
- recognition of thi^ ' need yhich led CAEL to undertake * such research 
in 1975-76, During, 1974-7^5, a number of working papers and 
institutional reports were prepared;- a validation plan included 
, re view/ and experimental use of t^ese documents , as we 11 as « 
field res'earch providing empirical studies of assessment ^ , 
principles and practi^ces* The results of the study were 
reported in a comprehensive publication by Willingham and 
associates l,n 191 S*\ Four, major areas were investigated/ with 
twenty^four participating institutions serving as field research-, 
sites * ^ These , areas .were assessment of interpersonal ski 11 , 
assessment' through the portfolio, assessment of work competence, 
and the ^use of expert judgment. In the area of^portfolio 
assessment , multiple evaluations of local and illustrative' 
portfolios were completed* Results indicated moderabe agreement 
among faculty member^ within institutions in their recommendations 
for credit, although^ institutions dif f ered wfdely in their 
credit recommendations* There was mixed agreement among- faculty 
in institutions as what types of learning deserve college 
credit; some institutl-ons tended to be more conservatiir^ than 
others*^ Colleges were similar in their requirements ~for 
documentation . Pre- and postevaluation testing of students, 
indicated that those who participated in the portfolio 
assessment process gained in self-awareness concerning their 
learning and their goals,. ^ 

These field research efforts not only provided some indications 
of the^ validity and reliability of portfolio assessment within 
institutions , but also helped to identify areas'of ambiguity 
which ^needed more attention* It was suggested that sy3^ematic 
studies :and procedures for monitoring the assessment of ^ . 
experiential learning should be initially undertaken at the 
Institutional, level*. It also *might jb^e noted'tKat a similar, study, 
i£ conducted now , couTd- demonstrate the benefits of increased 
experience and sophistication in the preparation and assessment 
of portfolios* Institutional'level research on the assessment, 
process and Its outcome also has been reported by investigators 
at Alverno College (Loacker/ 1976) / Antioch College (Churchill, 
,1976), and Thomas A- Edison Cpllege (jacTobs/ 1976)* 
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FUTURE OIRECTtONS AND IMPUCATIONS: 



The' award of credit for prlor^ learning i,3 now well established 
-as a- practice in a number of Institutions* The practice has 
expanded greatly during*the 1^^9703 and continues to grow as 
we enter the 19d0s« Programs exist in many stages of- 
development , from initial planning to amoothly* implemented^ 
matur^ systems* Directions and change during the next decade- 
and beyond may^ therefore^ seem uneven* However^ program 
^planners and practitioners will have the benefits' of a . ' 
considerable body of literature and the counsel of 
experienced peifsons as they initiate ^nd implement new programs. 

It is clear .that both quality assurance , and accountability will 
be increasingly important in higher education* * Those involved 
yith nont^raditionalv programs and the assessment of prior 
learning, must m/iintain- |;heir emphasis on learning outcomes 
and continue to iAiprove and monitor their evaluation procedures* 
Additional research oa asisessmeni and on progreun but^com^s is 
needed^ as are studies *on costs ^ on *'stpp*outs** ^ or drop-outs** , 
and on student performance after the ayard of credit for prior 
learning* ji ' ' ^ 

The importance of lifelong learning and of access to education 
has-been stressed by memy educators* Programs which provide 
options for the assessment of prior ^ or-. non.collegiate , learning 
can stimulate the college participatibn of adults and can 
provide significantjservices to adults in a learning soc^^ety* 
As Cross (1978) indicated^ institutions are . improving adult 



"access to higher education by making arrangements for 
^^ropriate schedules, locations, and services* She ^also wrote ' 
that ^ The re is widespread agreement now th*at .traditional 
time-serving measures of learning are not adequate for the 
learning society'* (p* 45)^ >Cross concluded that a desirable 
development would be a central assessment agency or a network of 
assessment cente r3 which would evaluate competencies' and report, 
to institutions , designated by the candidate* h proposal such 
as this one is ce rtain to raise objections ; neve rt he less , it 
is poimted out that institutions retain' the responsibility of 
setting st and^ards for acceptance * Centralized assessment ^ 
se rvices have , in the past , met with opposition* Some .may have 
been questioned 7justifiai>ly* Given adequate quality ass'urande 
measures and responsiveness to^ both indivi^dual and institutional 

.needs, they do represent a possibility for the future* 

To fully se rve adult learne rs , ' additional needs exist for the^ 
provision o£ information on learning resources* Educational ' 
Infbfmat^on Centers (EICs) and educatioi^al brokers help to 
meet these needs ^ Expansion of these se rvices will be ?. 
necessary in .order to provide adequate . information to adults as 
cohs,ume rs * Additionally , directories listing ' programs for the 
assessment '^of prior learning , such a^ q^e published recently by 
CAEL (Beechem, 1979) Can be made available through public 
libraries and employers as well a^ colleges and universities; 
Popular jnagazine and newspaper articles can help inform adults o'f 
the ppportunities available. In a relatively ney area, CAEL 
h^s initiated efforts at combining educational and career*planning 
approaches, modifying existing compute r*b as ed career , ^ 
information systems* Xnteract'ive computer systems also ^ay be 
used to assist students with portfolio development and to provide 
access to information on institutional assessment t>ro^rams ahd' 
thef r requirements * ■ ^ ^ ' 

Experiential learning also serves as an important cpnnection* - 
between work and education, significant in the implemeniiatici^ of 
policies fori lifelong learning'* Cooperation- between -educational 
institutions and those who prQvide ^.earning resources . in othe r 
settings is becoming increasingly important* ^he recognitibn 
of learning, wherever it .occurs, and the enhancement of ' the 
quality af that learning and of its evaluation can he^lp to ■ 
intiegrate education with work an.d leisure* ' ' * 

^ V , ■ , o - *' , ■ ' 

o * w . 

f ' * ' 

In od^r to attain the goals of the learning society, state and 
f edjeral poli^cies also need continued modificattion to ef f ect'ively 
serve the needs 'of the adult, often part-time, student* Fundi^ng 
fprmulas and financial aid packages 'should encourage the 
flexibility required by nont raditional students and should 
accommodate options for the dsses^sment of %p^rior ^le^rning without ' 
penalty to the student or institution.^ Specific institutional 
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polioy issues have been addressed previously* In a more 
general sense^ inst^itut ions may wish to review their overall 
philosophy with regard to its impact on adult, students* 

Projections of declining undergraduate enrollments of eighteen 
to twenty-one ^ear olds also have been emphasized^ and. have 
had considerable-'impact upon educational planning, The 
final report of the Caasnegie Counci^l on Policy Studies in 
Higher Education (1980) , Three Thousand Tutures; Tht^ Next ^ 
Ti^enty Years in Higher Education ^ predicted enrollment .declines 
of '5 to 15 percent between 1980 and iOOO* The report .suggested 
that although severe problems lie ahead^ reasonable solutions '\ 
exist foir mn^% of them* Adult students may not save the ^ 
institutions, whrich are most severely affected by declining : ' \ 
enrollmeitts during this period; howeve^r^ the enCouragen^ent of 
adult Enrollment and jdwgree completion can help to offset, the^ 
losses^ and provide part of the solution* ,^ ,^ 

In a<ldition to providing a service to those adults Who seek 
academic credentials and attracting sucjt adults to institutions 
jtfhich seek a "new clientele # ** programs for the assessment of 
prior learning can exert othe r . significant influences- on 
higher education (Shulman^ 1978) * In an analysis prepared for 
the American Council on Education Task Force on Educational. 
Credit and Credentials^ Ferguson (1978) stated that •^.Recent 
developments in postsecondary education portend significant 
changes in the future* It may well be that postsecoDdary 
'institutions^ as they face up to^ tlie lieeds and demands of their 
students ahd potential students* will also in^crease their 
attention to the evaluation of student - achievement of intended-i, 
outcomes of the^ educational programs^ fp* 129)* The^ assessment 
of prior ^learning is based upon such evaluation* The questions 
and con&Vms it raises are important in determining the' future ' 
directions of postsecondary education^ 
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APPCNDIXES 



Many of the niost useful publications on experiential learning^ 
and , credit for prior learning, h^^re been published By the Council 
'for the Advancement of^ Experiential Learning (formctr-ly- 
Cooperative Assfessment of Experiential Learning) and, since 
^1978, by Jossey-Basa in*^ its Mew Directions for Experiential 
Learning sourcefeook series^ .^Thes^ publications^ are described 



briefly in the following list 





■\ APPENDIX A: CURRENT CAEL PUBUCATIQNSv 



The; following publications are available from CABL^^ Ainerlci^ 
City Building^ Suite 212^ Columbia^ Maryland 21044^ 




1. CAEL Literature Guide , Jane Porter Stutz and; Joan Knapp^ 
1978* ■ ■■ ry: 

Threfe 1^ a large and diffuse body of literature somehow 
related to experiential learning^ but relatively few^ . 
mostly recenC^ Items^ deal specifically with the theory and 
practice of assessing experiential- learning* This annotated 
bibliography contains a number of Items that,.CA£L has foun^ 
particularly helpful In oiie connection or another .through' It's 
work In recent years* They coveTc a variety of topics,^ 
Including some Important literature with which practltlotiers 
In'thls area are not typically familiar^ but most of the 
references deal specif Ically with the par:tlcular types of 
problems on which CA£L has placed special emphasis*; 

2. CAEL Literature Guide Supplement , Jane Porter Stut2„ and Joan 
Knapp, 1978* , ' ^ 

An update to Item Hoi 1 i(May be purchased separately or In 
' combination with ll^em ndmber 1*) } 

3;. CAEL Directory of Members 

Each year CABL produces ati updated annual Assembly Directory* 
It lists all current Institutional members^ Including 



official representatives, and addresses* Associate members 
are also listed* 
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A CompfindiuTO of AssessmentV Techniques ^ Joan Knapp and Amiel' 
I* Sharon, 1975* 

There are a wide variety of different assessment techniques 
tlfiat might be appropriate ,to different types of Experiential 
learning* This- n^onograph Includf^s section^s .on performance 
tests,, simulations, Interviews, Vatlngs, product Assessments 
etc* Each section orients the reader to one of these^ general 
types of assessment and then^pxov.me^_bxi.e.f_J.Xl_usjtx^ 
of different applications * This, overview cites a number 
of references that provide mpre 'det^ll^d Information 
concerning each assessinent''' method* 

Implementing a Program for Agsesslng Experiential Learning ^ 
Edited by.^H^aiey S* Nesbltt and Harren\H^ Hllllngham, 1976* 

This report contains selected material Prepared by ETS 
staff ;nembers andxhackground Inf ormatlon\ for the OperatlonaL 
Models project*-^ It. *glves a general overview of the main 
issues addres^ed^ In the 'project and provides reference 
Information that can help other Institutions work on an* 



operational models 



The : report con-tain's thjree papers 



'Developing an Operational Model "for Assessing .Experiential 
Learning," by Warren H* Hllllngham and Kui/t :i?* Gelslnger^ 
"iSetting and Evaluating Criterion Standards," by John 



Fremer ; and - '{Assessment and Ac'credi.tatlon ji Economic 
Considerations," by Dean T* Jamison and Barbara Burgess 
Wolfe* 



Iei 



6, Principles of Good Practice in Assessing; iExPerlentlal 
Learning ^ Warren H* Hillingham, 1977* 

This booklet ^provides a slngle^aource* overview of 
Important principles of g6od assessment practice as 
represented in the' CAEL reports which were current in 1977^ 
Procedural guidelines are presented in outline form with 

reference to fuller disclission in other CAEL publications* 

^ ^ _ ^ * ' 

T eaching and Assessing Interpersonal Competence * A 
CAEL Handbook,; Paul Green, Ttomas F* Donlon , and Ur]t>an 
Hhitaker, 1977* ^- ' \ ' 



St is^ increasingly recogniTzed tfiat interpersonal compre"t"eitrc~e" 
d^erves prominent ^place in ^.m any .curricula because of the 
importance of interpersonal skill in applying theoretical 
learning In^ practical situations* This Handbook is 

■^ri'Sn^i^t^r^TOiti^t?^ and— ^ 

assessment of college creditable Interpersonal competence 
^^^cqAilred 'iji experiential situ at ions * Procedures are 
suggested^ \pr identifying and categorizing.- Interper&onal 
skills, artr^ulatlhg them to students' goals, discovering , 
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and utl llzlng potctntlal experiential learning situations , 
^r\A ^ ^sesslnq th e le.arnlng of Interpersonal skills for 
ac ade mlc credit ^ a~ccrre^-p^aram_jD f assessment s t r at e g 1 e s Is 
outlined _empJiaslzlng the need for. multiple tec£ini<ju«ns-: 

Assessing Prior Learning ^ A CAEL Handbook , Joan Knapp, 
1977* , . , . 

'Different Inst Itutlons assess and credit prior experience 
In different ways* One of CA£L*s primary objectives Is 
to develop sound general 'procedures for such assessment 
and to suggest alternative ways that Important ba.slc steps ^ 
can ber carried out* This handbook Is a good Illustration 
of .that developmental objective* It presents a model for 
portfolio, assessment that Incorporates eight stages - 
( 1) facilitating the const ruction and. assess me ntL^of a ^ ^ 
portfolio, (2) Identifying significant prior experiences^ 

(3) expressing the learning outcomes of prior experiences, , 

(4) articulating prior outcomes to educational goals (5) 
documenting the learning experience , ^ (6) measuring the 
extent and level of prior, learning outoofQies, (7) judging the^ 
learning outcomes , ^1B) and evaluating prior learning outcomes 
for awarding credits or reoo^hitlon* At each stage - * 
alternative practical procedures are .suggested* 
(Companion to item number 13*) 

Assessing Occupational Competencies A XAEL Handbook, 
Amlel T* Sharonj 1977* 

This handb^ook, describes a model for assessing specific 
competencies ' acquired in work sltuat^j.ons that are re levant 
to occupatlonally oriented degree programs* The mode^l is 
designed to help a college specify the kinds of competencies 
acquired in various occupatl^onal settings, to define the") 
learning objectives of occupational and career programs, 'and 
to translate the competencies into college credit where 
appropriate* The report ^describes the application of the 
niodel to three fields (data processing,, law enforcement, 
and secretarial science) and shows how the model' can be 
app lied to other occup at ions v ^ Pifototype assessment 
Instruments and procedures are Includf^d*- 
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10^ BXperfe -AsSeSiment of Experiential Learning - A GAEL Handbook ^ 
Kicnara fieiixy.^ itutA CAurcfilll^ Arnoia Fletctier^ Hyrna 
: — ttir3>4»t^— JEAidith- Pendergrass, Jane Porter Stutz, and John 



Clarke 1977V 



Due to^the highly individualized character of mqsl^ 
expe rlentlal le arnlng , assessment usually re lies lipon the 
- — Informed'-jtfdgmej^t- of-an expert.' — Thls"h^ndbook provides - 
principles and 9[uidellnes foX the use of expert judgment 
T^ie report deals with a number of basic Issues i:hat apply ^ 
to expert judgment ' generally; e * g* ^ the role - df the expert 
In defining criteria' and structuring, the assessment procedure 
so' that it will be as reliable and valid as possible^ the 
imporrtance of establishing standard^' that are defined as' 
systematically and objectively as 'possible^ and the manner 
In which common rating errors affect the credibility and 
the fairness of assessment* These basic principles and 
steps of .assessment are illustrated and ^discussed In. a, 
series of chapters coverincf the use of judgmen;^ In four 
areas : Interviews , product assessment ^. . per formanoe 
assessment; and the assessment of written material* The^e 
-chapters^lnclude a nuiober of practical hints and suggestions 
for the improvement of assessment as. well as problems and 
pitfalls to avoid* Several applications are described In . 
detail* ' . _ ^ 

11* College-Sponsored Experiential liearning * A GAEL Handbook , 

John DuJey and Sheila Gordon, 1977* 
^' ' . ' • . ' 

This handbook Is designed for faculty as well as other 
professionals concerned with developing effective {urograms 
of of campus expe sciential learning and assessing the outcomes-' 
of these programs*' The authors provide theoretical 
background for nonsponsored, of fr campus programs , but E|lAce 
the major emphasis upon pr9gjnatlo 'problems of defining 
edut;atlonal ob j-ectivcs/ developing job placement ' * 
opportunities for students , and preparing tHose students 
for effective learning Experiences* Special emphasis Is^ 
given to the problem of monitoring experiential learning 
as It proceeds and d^ntegratlon of that learning following . 
J:he—o^-£^c.ampus— experiences The^materiaJ^prov-ided-and- the- 



step^s suggested are articulated In the GAEL Student Guide, 
Gollege Sponsored Experiential Learning*. (Item Ho* 14)* 

12. Leariiing and Assessing Interpersonal Gompetence ^ A GAEL 
~ ^Student Guide , Paul .Breen, Thomas F* Donion,_ and Urban 
1 Whit ake r , 1977:. 2 ■ ' ^ 



This student guide Is a companion volume to the handbook,. 
Teaching and Assessing Interpersonal Gompetence (Item No* 7) , 
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and it is based on the same theoretical framework and 
contains some identical sections* The special contributions 
of the student, guide^ are chapters on planning for experiential 
learning an^ pr.eparin9 for assessment* Detailed suggestions 
are -offered for preparing ,a life goal autobiography^ 
articulating personal goals- to interpersonal development ^ 
-am3Ls electing an experiential learning site * 



13* Assessing Prior Learning - A CAEL i Student Guide ^ Aubrey 
, Forrest, 1977* 

'It -is typically the adult student who petitions for 
college credit based upon prior experiential learni|[lg , an4 
this student . guide is directed to that audience* The 
purpose is to .assist such adults i-n maximizing the value of 
their prior learning in relation to educational goals and 
success fully obtaining appropriate credit * The reader is led 
step by step ,1£hrough the ^process of identifying learning 
outcomes, -relying them to educational goals, documenting ' 
experience; measuring learning outcomes, and requesting 
crelSi-ir or recognition* (Coordinated with item number 4}* 

14* * College-Sponsored Experiential Learning * A <:aEL Student 
Guide- , Hodley^ Nesbitt, 1977^* 

This student guide is designed to help students make the 
most- of the of f- campus experiential learning* It is 
organized around elevj^n basic steps* . These include : 
selecting an,d preparing for the ^.earning experience, ^ 
involvement in the work situation,' and integrating the 
learning derived f rdm the experience into an ongoing 
academic program: Charts, checklists, and worksheets serve 
as aids for dealing effectively with each of the eleven 
steps* ^ (Thi3 _Guide ,is,-Coordinated with item number 11) * 

15* Developing Program Maps, Module 1 , Marvin Cook, 1976* 

CAEL holds that a program unexamined as to outcomes is 
less likely to be sound than one with clarif ied*^ outcomes* ^ 
^ This module is designed to trains faculty and staf f as to 
h'ow to deve^lop program maps of their academic programs* 

^.^—^Tbe— maps- are— us.ed in many "ways including identifying 

,^GAPS" in existing college programs, designing individual 
degree programs, developing extended degree programs, ' 
developing new departmental programs, and providing a 

^^r^tional^bLasis .f or awarding -c-redi-t-^or^priox'^l^e^rrrtrig'* — ~- - 

Many examples of program maps in a. number of 'Academic 
areas ^re included* 
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16* beveloping Learning Outcomes , Module 2, Marvin Cook/ 1978- 

, .\ This module is designed to be used in faculty training 

workshops focusing on clarifyit g the description of their 
program learning outcomes. Specific steps illustrate 
a ve^y effective^nd pragmat'ic way of developing clear 
learning outcomes for .academic programs * The examples 

' In^umLjaaian y ac ade m i c areas both in the humemities and the 

sciences * The proceaurg"^attH"-e-3framp-lg-3_J Lllufttrate th e 
usefulness , of the approac^i for cfp-campus .progreuns as 
we\l as off-*campus learning, experiences. 



17. Efficient Evaluation of Individual Performance in Field 
^ Placement , -Stephen L. Yelon and John Duley^ 1978. 

One of a series of guides ^for the improvement of 
-instruction that is published by Michigan State University, 
this guide is the result of a cooperative effort between 
the Learning and Evaluation Service at ^SU and CA£L. The 
guide contains tested ideas that may be of use to instructors 

* who dre. ri'Sponsible for supervising and evaluating real*world 
experiences given, to students. It is designed to help 
coordinators and- supervisors of field experience 
activities save< time and energy when evaluating student 
performance* ^^,One of. the -major purposes of this publication 

^ -is to encourage faculty to 9o beyond iiainediate priorities 
and .spend time and energy to create a tim^-saving, efficient, 
systematic evaluation procedure. 



18* The Practice of Experientital Educations A jCAEL Status 
Eteport / Leta Davis and Joan Knapp / 1978* 

This pulplication includes the 'summarized . fi^tdings of a 
two*phase survey conducted by GAEL in early 1978. Phase one 
inclu4ed (questionnaires sent to ^11 GAEL member institutions 
as-well as a seunple of non-GAEL institutions. The 

questionnaire was designed to collect general inf ormatJ.on 

about experiential programs. T!ie_,second ^phase'^olE'^he 

surx*3/LCiQirected-addit'ionar information, from only GAEL 
institotions* This^report deals primarily- with the data 
analyzed from the second phase of the study. The first 
section of the report describes how GAEL members compare 
with other institutions of higher education. The following 
secti pns de al spe cif ic^lly with i nf ormation .gat he red about 
sponsored e^cpe^riential learning programs (Section 2) and 
nonsponsored experiential programs (Section 3) * The 
^ information within each section is organized in *a question 
and answej:. format* - ^ 
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19* Lifelong Learning: Purposes and Priorities , 
Cross^ 1979* . _ * ' ' 



Patricia 



The author^ a .Distinguished Research Scientist at , , 
Educational Testing Service ^ refers to the current times as 
the "renaissance of education for ^adults" because^ she 
says^ ''it represents a rebirth'of attention to the life 
of the mind thatT is as . significant to the twenty*first 
century. as the original intellectual ren&issance was to 
,the fifteenth century*" Ifesearchers .estimate that between 
80 and 90 percent of the adult population carry out at 



ieasr^ rf^FM "~g^w 1 f ^ ti ^y».q^t-:^/^^j^ftAisji.^ ^ pyrt-^ft/^4> eacft y ear and 

that ^he typical adult spends about 500 hours per year 
learning new things from a variety of sources (Tough/ 1977) 
This eighteen page paper was prepared for a Sectional 
Assembly of CAEL in^ early 1979* Dr* Cross concludes by 
stating that she views the ' role of - educators. as to''; 
help people 'bf all ages develop a taste for gpod learning 
experiences and to choose from a wide variety of learning 
reso^rc'eB those which .best meet, their needs et tK'e*time^** 

20 * Cost Effectiveness: A CAEL -Syllabus for Professionals V 
Terrence HacTaggart/ 1979* 

This syllabus Is designed tox th^se program managers/ 
^ faculty^ and student advisors who feel' the need to learn 
how relevant economic concepts can enrich their decision * 
making skills* ^ The first ^part of yhe^ syllabus suggests a- 
path of study which will enable the' learneif to analyze^ 
compare^ and evaluate alternative programs in light q£ the 
- principles of cost effectiveness* The second section — 
assists the learner in developing an alternative choice 
model, for the prospective student ytho must select among 
educational options* The syllabus emphasizes the value 

pf- economicf- cor 'lepts- in criteria which bear on the 

decision process* 

21* The - Self*Directed Educator: A CAEL S^llabus ^ Mark Cberen^ 

1979* * . : . 



Cpntinuing. professional development 
performance of a dif flcuLt and compl 
syllabus acknowledges the difficul ty 
-e f foxta imdigTt^en t)y progesslonals~ 
such efforts* Its purpose is to fac 
of current self ^development ^ skills , a 
to support the acquisition of new sk 
activities* ' The syllabus is ititende 
range of professionals in higher edu 
seeking to leatn the n^w skills invo 
practice! 



requires the 
ex set of tasks* This 
of. se If-^development 



and attempts to assist 
ilitate the enhancement: 
nd where appropriate 
ills useful in such ' 
d^ f or use by a wide v 
cation^ particularly those 
Ived in more innovative. 
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22* The Assessorj A GAEL Syllabus for Professionals > Joan 
Knapp / 1979*. 

This syllabus is designed to aid in the. development and 
refinement of slcxlls in experiential learning assessment* 
\ The, .goals and objectives included could app,l/ to learning 

^ resulting from the classroom setting^ independent study^ 
\ ^ or almost any learning situation in academia* The syllabus 
/\ ^ reflects the philosophy and goals of both experiential^ 
and individualized education* The.u^er is encouraged 

. \ to fashion and plan his/her own training program and to. 

iicft vayirtiri<rngTL^i^i i^it^K4^^ji/*»4v^f^T^g and human and 

written resources to achieve the objectives suggested in 
the syllabus* , Thus# the syllabus' encourages a new look 
at learning assessment / ' in general / and facilitates an 
individualized process for gaining skills And knowledge^ in . 
this type of assessment, as. well as transmitting these 
skills, to other professionals^ 

^23. The GAEL Newsletter ^ Editor: Pamela Tate Production Manager 
Diana Bamford-Etees* ^ 

Published five .or six. .times annually^ the Newsletter 
announces and describes GA^L activities # provides annotations 
of selection" pub lie at ions / describes some re late d Events 
concerning ^experiential learning^ and on occasion provides 
special reports on institutional programs * The news letter . 
is available on an annual subscriptions b^sis* It is f ree - 
to members, and associate members of GAEL* 1 

24. Opportunities for Prior Learning Credit; An Annotated " 
Directory ! Kathleen Beech^m* 1979* 

This directory lists and describes more than 270 
institutioils with progreuns for the assessment of prior / 
learning* Each Institution has its own full*page listing 
including such data as the institutional name^ address ^and 
.telephone number^'the name of the person responsible for the 
prior learning assessment, an institutional description^ 

. ^ the percentage of the degree requirements or the number, 

of credit hours which. can be applied toward degree programs 

from^prior learning, Or through a£ combination of college 

transfer- credit pr credit*by-examination, a list of the 
degree areas, to which credit awarded' for prior learning 
can be applied, and the pro<^edures for assessment (including 

where available - fee information and the length of "time 

usually required for the prior learning assessment) * The 
entries are listed by state/* - 
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Developing Assessment Tasks f Module 3 , Marvin Cook and Henry 
H. Malbesserf 1980. , , > 



The validation of the . quality of educational programs^ 
includes the nee^ to assuxe-^jiat students In the programs 
have acliually acquired the lnteXlerct^a.l_ski!lls Identified 
In tl\e,. statements of college Irearnlng out^lxmes-? — .>ilcidule 
3 Is designed to b6 used In faculty workshops focusing 
on the development of* assessment tasks that "match" ^' - * 
dstateid learning outcomes*. The many exercises In the. Module 
provide an opportunity^ for workshop participants to become ( 
proficient In the use, of the performance i^^reement t 
principle f to establish the validity of their assessment 
taskSf and thus contribute to the^ assurances of the 
quality of frh^jii r educational program s. ■ ] 

^ . * \ V ^ 

Using- Licenses and Certificates as Bvldetfce of College* 
Level, Learning f Harriet ^N* Cabell^ edited by Kuth Cargo,f 
with Introduction by Henry Spllle^ 1980* 

This report conflirms that considerable college* level learning 
Is required to obtaljt certain certificates and licences* 
It also demonstrates thi|t the learning repreae^nted by^the 
certificates and licenses can be * ,endf In factf ls 
beln9 ^ assessed and equated to the learning outcomes of - - 
educational programs offered by colleges^ and universities* 
The report Identifies services needed by Institutions and 
provides sp'eclflc recommendations fox answering those ' 
needs-» Commissioned jointly by ACE and C^ZLf the booklet 
Is based on original Research performed In fulfillment of a 
doctoral degree* Highlights have been s«lec1:ed and. a shorter 
version rewritten for busy practitioners* -An appendix 
reproduces the^ research questionnaire and the data from^ 
which the flndln^gs and recommendations derive* 
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JMLB JHEVIQU 8 CAEL P UBUCATION8 ' 



The' following publications were prepared in earlier CAEL 
Projects^ but i^.clude reports 'and information of continuing 
interest* They are no longe-t available through CAEL* Hard 
copies or microf iche^^^opies are available through ERIC 
^Document Reproduction service^ P*0* Box 190^ Arlington^ Virginia 
22210. ^ 

1^ Assessing Experiential Learning ,- Warren W% Willingham, 
John R* Valley^ and Morris **"^!Ceeton, 1977* 
(ED 148 836) ' \ 

This finar report 'of the CAEL project provides an overview 
' bf^the major activities of CAEL's first three years* In - 
separate chapters it includes a brief history of CAEL, 
a/'description of the developmental work, selected 
important outcomes of the field research^ and descriptions 
of the more significant outcomes of the Operational' 
Models Project and the Faculty Development Program* The 
final chapter attempts to give an dverall sense of what - . 
/ the project accomplished and what major conclusions and 
Implications can be drawn from the effort* " ' 

2*. The CAEL Validation Report s Warren W* Willingham and 
^ Associate^ 3^976* (ED 148 837) 

^ The CAEL Validation Report provides detailed documentation 
of the experimental tryout of CAEL 0,eveiopmental*products 
' during 1975-76 and a series of ten field studies involving 
'twenty*four CAEL institutidns* The report describes 
extensive findings that focus on the strengths and weaknesses 
* of. different assessment methods and the characteristics 

of assessment pro^dures that . effect reliability ^ validity. 



and usefulness to students* it includes chapters on - ^ 
(a) research and qua^lity assurance , (b) findings- concerning 
the assessment of interpersonal competence , < c) findings 
conc«rning the assessment of ^rior learning, Xd) f inj^ings 
concerning assessment of occupational competencie's / and 
(e) illustrative institutional studies of the reliability ' - 
of expert j udgment . This Ifeport is a basic reference for 
institutions wishing to ex&mine the consistency and equity 
of their own assessment procedures and the soundness of 
their^ underlying educational rationale* ^ 

The Use of Expert Judgment in the Assessment of Demonstrated 
Learning in the Antioch College Yellow Springs Adult 
Degree Completion Progf am ; Robert Lewis* CAEL Institutional 
Report Ho. 1 from Antioch College, 1975* <ED 148 846) 

The unique aspect of this report is its detailed recordine 
of the various issues , questions, and problems that 
arise when a, group of faculty^ members relativel>y 
inexperienced in ass.essing experiential learning meet 
together for intensive 4iscussion with more experienced 
faculty members concerning institutional policies and 
practices in assessitig prior learning* For that, re^ason, 
the report is a use re ferei^ce for any institution wishing 
t'b introduce, new faculty members to issues Concerning 
assessment and credentials that dese rve^ 'their attention * 

Coordinating Education al Assessment Across College Centers t 
Ruth' Churchill, Andre Querrero, Janet ^Hartle, and 
Harry Horwitz,, A CAEL Institutional Report from Antioch 
College; 1976* (ED l48 850) 

The^ authdrs ^report on an operational model developed as 
a result of a s/stematic analysis of three : distinctly ^ 
different Antioch centers*' ^ The, Intiode 1 uses four major 
levels focusing on flow of influence f Level X - the 
rationale of Antioch' College and the individuaT centers; 
Level II - programmatic matters bearing on curriculum^ 
faculty, and students ; Le ve 1 III * student as sessment based 
on criterion standards, appraisal ^of learning and ^ . 
preparation for asse^ssment; and Leve 1 IV * methods of 
translating experien^tial . learning^ for nontraditional 
consumption out llnirirg credit policies and records of 
learning outcomes* !The report discusses five major findings 
that have important limplications for ins1;itutions using 
experiential learning as a core philosophy* 

Standard Sc^tting by ^Students and Community - How Much Is 
* En ough ? Laurent Dalor and Clotilde Pitkin, a 
CAEL Institutional Rep ort from Community College of Vermont*, 
1976* ^ (ED 148 85^) | - 
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This report extends the .position that the .hUghest purpose 
of educatrion- is to foster-both community and indiviiiual 
self-reliance* xt .describes., the procjess and materials 
developed to'help students^ and locdl re^view committees 
agree on standards, that are unique to student goals # that 
accurately refle ct community expectations , and that conform 
to the 'institution's educational ^principles *A It lists 
the steps through which both the student and committee 
the degree development sequence* 

Infplementing and Financing Portf'olio Assessment in a 
Pul^lic Institution ^ CUgene Kray and Lorraine Hultgren, 
A CACL Institutional )Report from Delaw^rd Courity Community 
College, 1976* {ED 148-851) ^' 

The authors' first describe the formation, orga^tlzation , . 
philosophy f and structure of DCCC s program £Qr assess ing 
prior experiential\^learning*' The heart/ of the.lreport 
presents a financial model in which fl) all parties - ^ 
student, state, and local sponsor," share in the cost of 
assessment in the same proportions as they do 'for the 
traditional £g:ograms^ of the college, (2) faculty members 
are compensated for their time on a contact^hour - . 
basis Recording to the number of credits sought by th^?*^^'^^^ 
s.tudent - not the number of credits awarded; and- (3) - 
the cost o£ as^sespment is shown to be approximate Ivon^^- 
fdurth the cos*t of traditional ^course" work* Thi^^j^del' 
should be of general interest to both two-year ai^d fourr 
year public colleges* 



7 * Prospects and Methods for Interpe rsonal Studies , Miriam 

l^atzel, CAEL Institutional Report Ho* 2. from Empii^e State.. 
" College {Revised Edition), 1977* (ED 148 847) — - -- 

' , i ■ . ■ 

At; Empire State College students work with a mentor to develop 
learning cont_racts* This institutional report shows 
how interpersonal learning i& integrated intq the formal 
educational jprocess through the learning contract mode* 
The autJxor. describes- a f ramework^that, takes into 
account cognitive , affective , and physical behavior; tha^ 
^ is, thought, ' feeling, and *action* 

8 • Implementing Compatency^Based Assessment of Prior Learning , 
. Nancy Wylie, ^A-' CAEL Institutional Report £rom Florida 
International University,. 1976* {ED 148 854), 

This, report describes the - deve lopment , trial use , _and_, 
revision o£ a competenoy-based' tool for eissessing prior 
le arning , the Prior Experiential Learning Evaluation Packet * 
The author explains the integration of the new assessment 
prpcess within an exi^ti^ng external degree' progi^am-; -desc-r-i-beS' - 
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how the external degree program and its students interact With 
other administrative and, academic units of the University: 
and discusses explicit and imy iicit standards ^and their 
Implications for assessment In a context in which the 
responsibility for assessment is partially decentralized* 

hn Individualized Compete nce*Based Assessment Model » Arniie 
Belle Calhoun , James^ peegan , Leah Harvey , . and 
Charles Libera, A CABt Institutional Report from 
Metropplitan .State- University , 1976, (BD 148 839) 

Metropolitan State University is^ an upper^division, 
coppetcnce*based , baccalaureate degree granting institution 
created in 1971 to serve adults* This operational model 
focuses on topics such as criterion standards within 
the context of ai^ Individualized, student*- centered, 
competence-based program; the use of external or 
> community based persons as expert judges of students * 
competences ; the functions and activities of assessment 
faculty; the strengths and weaknesses of the narifative^ 
transcript; .and the effectiveness of the university's 
assessment policies , procedures , $nd materials * 

D ocumentation and Bvaluation of Sponsored Experiential ^ 
Learning, Jane -Szutu P,ermaul and Marina Buhler Miko, ^ ^ 
CABL Institutional Beport No* 3 from University of California 
at Los Angeles (Revised Edition) # 1977* (ED 148 858) . 

A major problem in assessing off<-campus experiential 
learning is the need to structure the learning process^ 
and document the learning outcomes* This report describes 
the procedure developed at UCLA that explicates the 
l<^arning that is t aking place and there fore he l^s to shape, 
and-i^prove subsequent -learning experiences of the student* 
The method focuses upon a record*re flection log and an 
'^assessment i^iatrix as tools for assessing sponsored * ' 
learning* ' These devices emphasize the role of^ tn^ student 
and local supervisprs in evalu siting and molding learning - 
outcomes * ■ , * ' ' " 

The Refinement and Modi fi caption of an Inst'rument for 
Assessing the Achievement of Int^irpersanal Skills of 
Social tfork Students ^ Kurt ^pitzer and Sue Smock , 
CASL ins,ti tutional Report No* 4 from tfayne State. 
University, 1975*^ (3D 148 857) 

students engage in many types of field experience learning 
in different types c£ settings and in dif f ere degree 
programs* This report, is especially concerned with field 
experience related to social work,^ but the learning 
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__<=l?:?9K?-_ists Involve a niim^b_e_r._pf^ ^ener^^ s_kill_s that apply 
to many types of field experience; There are twelve 
cfhecklists for rating student learning* These fall into 
three . areas K (1) basic educational and pej^f ormance 
skills, (2) communication and observation skills, and ' 

^ (3) problem-solving skills* / X \ 

12. Analyzing ' Costs in the Assessment of Prior Learning , R* - 
Lynn Kelley , Terrence J* HacTaggart , and Robert Spencer # 
^ a CA£L Institutional- Report from Webster College, 1976* . 
(ED 148 853) 
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Thii report describes 
of a cost analysis of 
twp programs * It cone 
are" significantly 'less 
instruction , that unit 
^ assessment increases / 
re lative bene fits ' of a 
within the context of 
This mode 1 will probab 
that are fa<^ed with ch 
to attract older stude 



the preparation ^or and the results . 
the assessment of prior learning i^n 
ludes that total assessment costs 
than cost$ for conventional classroom 
costs diminish as the volume bf 
and that th6 evaluation of the 
ssessment progr^ams should be made 
long-range institutional objectives * 
ly b^ most useful to private institutions 
anging cliente le and have the capacity 
nts* ' 



13* Guidelines and procedures for the Assessment of Experiential 
Learning and for the Selection and Training of Field 
Experts 9 Frank Christense # CAEL Institutional Report 
Ho* 5- from William Rainey Harper Ccxll^ege/ 1975* 
(^D 148 855) . \ 

Any college wishing to inititate a program of accept 
and crediting nonsponsored .experiential learning faces 
first a proce dural problem of considering whaf^^type of 
progr^am and procedures might be appropriate * This report 
discuss,es the step^ through which William Rainey Harper 
move'^ :>.n implementing such a programs setting up a local 
task force , use of consultants , site visits to otHer 
institutions; preparation of procedural documents, and so 
forth* 




14* Initiating Experiential Learning Programs i Four Case 
Studies 9 A Compilation of four Institutional Reports^ 
The Consortium of the California State University and 
Co3,leg&s # Memphis State University # Union College # and 
UniVers-ity of Kentv cky , 1976* (ED 148 856) 

^ These four" repdrts all deal witu programs that are in some 
"sense in an early stage of 'development* The report by 
Barri<a Bortnick (Consortium of the California State 
University and Colleges) describes the efforts of a 
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:ra4itlonal decentralized system to Introduce flexibility 

the use of challenge examinations for crediting prior 
le\rnlng\ Richard Ranta's repo]:t (Memphis State 
,UnlW^sity} describes how a iftrge "traditional state 
university dealt^ with the Issues Involved In specifying 
crlteri/a for assessing experleniilal leaifnlng^ acquanting 
f acultjj{\wlth the assessment process^ and Integrating those 
pxocedu^^' Into the^ university structure*- The report 
by Dale BlSyers^ and Joe Thomas (Unloh College) describes' 
the- deveiopi^^nt of a cent ral^jcxf^J-tcJe for apo^soreU field ^ , 
experience, learning In a-^Tlberal arts Institution* The 
report by B^arbara Bofet, Robert Sexton / and Ernest 
Yanarella (Unl^r^rslty 'of Kentucky) provides a model fpr 
Integrating experiential le^arnlng In the liberal artS/ 
especially with respect to the curirlculum' s emphasis 
.upon values and etn^cs*. 
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APPENDIX C Hm DIRECTIONS FOR EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 



\ 



This series of "quarterly sourcebooks published by- - ^ 

Jossey.-Bass ^provides"" an ongoing review of ^ topics of current - 
and, emerging impolrtance in experiential ^learning* The series' 
is sponsored by the Council for the Advancement (>f Experiential 
Learning iCABh) an^ the series editors are Horris T* KeetonV 
CAEL President/ and Pamela/J: Tate^ Associate Provost for ^ 
Alternative and Continuing .Education^ State University of 
New York* ; ■ ' ' * - ■ ' ^ 

Sourcebooks -to date include: 

\' ^ - ■ ' , 

1, Learning By Exg^erience r What m yihv^ How defines experiential 

- learning and examines^ what kinds of experiential activities . / 
are now being implemented; explai'hs why experiential 
learning needs to be seen as an integral and 'essential' part ' ^ 
of the learning process; and describes how experiential 
educators at different institutions are improving their 
programs and resolving pressing pVobleihs* Morris T« 
keeton and Pamela J* Tate are guest, editors* (1978) 

2, Developing and Expanding Cooperative E^acatXon examines * 
how cobperative education- is^ conducted at different 
institutions and what changas asre occurring) presents 
guidelines for implementing successful work^stUdy arrangements^ 
and explains how co-op- coordinators .cem hel^ ' students relate . 
work experience to clas^srooia studies * James W* Wilson , 
director of the Cooperative Education Research Center at 
Northeastern University^ is the guest editor* <1978) 

3* Defining and Measuring Competence shows how ^competence can 
be defined and measured for day-to-day educational 
assessment as well as for degree granting and occupational 
- ~riC0n:sl'nrgv - Guestnedltors are Paul s* Pottdnger, 

executive director of' the National Center for thte ^tudy 
of Profes,sions^ and Joan Goldsmith^ co-directoi: of the 
Institute of .Open Education* <1979) 
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Transferring Experiential Credit describes ways for \ 
exP_ej^i^!ential^.educators to overcome two key problems : N 
(1) assuring ^hat credit is awarded not for experience 
alone but for college- level learning resulting from 
experiences and (2)> ensuring equitable transfer of 
expexiential learning credit* X^uest editors are S*V« 
Martorana/ professor of higher education a% Pennsylvania j 
,State University^ an,d Eileen Kuhns^ program coordinator- ! 
'for educational, administration programs , Catholic University 
of America* .(l979r ^ ^ - / 

Combining Career Developmerit with Experiential Learning 
st^ows how vto design educational work experiences that 
meet the career development needs of individual students * 
Various career counseling tools ^ such .as se If- assessment 
instruments, and life planning exercises ^ are explained*- 
Frank, vam Aalst^. dean of career development at .the. College 
o't Charleston in South Carolina ^ is the guest editor* 
(1979)' \ ^ * ■ . ^> , ^ ' 

Enriching the Liberal Arts Through Experiential Learning 
desic:rlbes new ways to improve Uiberal arts education by 
introducing both field ejKperiende and classroom experiential 
exercis^es into traditional currlculumS' The editors are 
James Althof bf the Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
and Stevens Brooks , executive director" o-f the Great 
Lakes Colleges Association * s Philadelphia urban 3eme3te,r* 
(1979) 
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